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American  Paintings  and  Sculpture 
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FRENCH  &  CO. 

Antique  Tapestries ,  Furniture ,  Textiles  and  Decoration 

6  EAST  56th  STREET 
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Hand  Carved 

FRAMES 

of  Highest  Quality 

ROBERT  LAURENT 

106  Columbia  Heights 
Brooklyn 


Established  1852  by  John  Snedecor 
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GALLERIES 

Fine  American  Paintings 

Western  Paintings 
Distinctive  Framing 
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NEWCOMB  MACKLIN  &  CO. 

PICTURE  FRAME  MAKERS 

( For  Over  Forty  Years ) 

¥ 

233  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 

Painting  Frames,  Mirror  Frames,  Decorative  Specialties 

Art  Galleries,  Salesroom  and  Factory 

State  and  Kinzie  Streets,  Chicago 
Catalogues  sent  to  Art  Dealers,  Decorators  and  Artists 
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WINSOR  &  NEWTON’S 

Studio  Oil  Colours 

If  you  have'  never  tried  these 
colours,  the  brilliance  and  fine 
texture  of  the  superbly  mixed 
pigments  will  be  a  revelation 
to  you — the  product  of  a 
master-mind  in  colour  making 
for  many  generations. 

Transparent  Oil  Colours,  Mat 
and  Moist  Water  Colours, 
Brushes,  Easels,  Sketch  Boxes, 

Oils,  Varnishes  —  everything 
for  the  artist. 

Artists’  Smocks 

in  tan,  blue,  green  and  lavendar. 

Ask  your  dealer  or  write 
for  Art  Catalog  AA-8 


WINSOR  &  NEWTON 

(INCORPORATED) 

31  East  17th  Street  New  York 


Established  1873  Telephone  7484  Murray  Hill 

GEO.  F.  OF 

274  MADISON  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 

Bet.  39th  and  40th  Streets 
Formerly  at  3  East  28th  Street 

PICTURE  FRAMER 

The  Mounting  of  Large  Architectural 
Drawings  and  Stretching  of  Parchment 
Diplomas  and  Old  Manuscripts  a  Specialty 

Reframing,  Regilding, 
Repairing  and 
Packing 

Engravings  Bleached,  Oil  Paintings 
Relined,  Cleaned  and  Varnished,  Plate 
Glass  Tops  for  Tables,  Desks,  etc. 


The  Arts 


THERE  is  no  other  art  magazine 
which  gives  you  anything  like 
what  The  Arts  does  in  the  line  of 
art  criticism  of  the  art  of  our  times. 

There  is  no  other  journal  which 
gives  you  so  many  good  reproductions 
of  the  best  that  can  be  seen  in  the 
galleries. 

There  is  no  similar  publication 
with  a  subscription  price  of  only  two 
dollars. 

If  you  care  for  Art,  send  at  once  the 
subscription  price  and  your  address  to 
The  Arts. 


SUBSCRIPTION  TO  THE  ARTS 
The  Arts, 

Eagle  Bldg.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Enclosed  please  find  two  dollars,  for  the  season 
(7  numbers)  beginning 

Name  . 

Address  . 


DEVOE 

Artists'  Oil  Colors 

STRICTLY  speaking — any  raw 
material  capable  of  withstanding  our 
laboratory  tests  is  good  material.  You  can 
be  assured  that  no  better  is  obtainable 

DEVOE  BRUSHES, 

OIL  AND  WATER 

Real  Brushes  —  Flexible  —  alive 
and  long  enduring 

The  Oldest  and  Largest 
Manufacturers  of  Artists’  Materials 
in  America 

DEVOE  &  RAYNOLDS  CO.,  Inc. 

New  York  Chicago 
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ETCHINGS  ENGRAVINGS 

EXHIBITION  of  PAINTINGS 
PASTELS  and  DRAWINGS 

- by - 

PAUL  DOUGHERTY 

DURING  M A  RC  H 


ARTHUR  H.  HARLOW  &  COMPANY 

712  FIFTH  AVENUE  Between  55th  and  56th  Streets 

FORMERLY  AT  569  FIFTH  AVENUE 

DRA  WINGS  PAINTINGS 


Exhibition  of  Sculpture 


By  NANNA  MATHEWS  BRYANT 
Feb.  28th— March  19th 

KINGORE  GALLERIES 

668  5th  Avenue  at  53rd  Street 


FERARGIL  GALLERIES 


CALENDAR  OF 
EXHIBITIONS: 

Thomas  Eakins  George  Bellows 

March  2nd 

John  Fulton  Folinsbee 

March  2-15 th 

Karl  Anderson  Henry  Waltman 

and 

Paintings  by  distinguished  Americans 
privately  shovin. 


Twatchman 

Redfield 

Carlsen 

Ryder 


Weir 

Davies 

Hawthorne 

Miller 


607  Fifth  Avenue,  at  49th  Street 
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Frederick  Keppel  &  Co. 


Rare  Engravings  and  Etchings 


4  East  Thirty-ninth  Street  -  New  York 


Daniel  Gallery 

Paintings  of  Individuality 


Lawson 
Prendergast 
Glackens 
Davies 
Henri 
Lever 
NoBle 
Halpert 
Myers 
Boy  lan 


2  WEST  47th  STREET 

NEW  YORK 


Demuth 
Marin 
Pascin 
Man  Ray 
Wright 
Hartley 
Me  Fee 
Dickinson 
Y  arrow 
Benton 


M.  de  ZAYAS 

549  FIFTH  AVENUE 
NEW  YORK 


Paintings  by 

Gauguin  Matisse 

Degas  Picasso 

Renoir  Daumier 

Courbet  Sheeler 

Cezanne 


Asiatic  Arts 
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THE  POWELL 

SATURDAY  EVENING 

ART  GALLERIES 

SKETCH  CLASS 

117  West  Fifty-seventh  Street 

1 

.FROM  LIFE 

announce  an  Exhibition  of 

::  ::  7.30  TO  9.45  P.  M.  ::  :: 

TWO  DOLLARS  A  MONTH 

Portraits 

by 

i 

WlLFORD  S.  CONROW 

HAMILTON  EASTER  FIELD 

$ 

Instructor 

355  ADAMS  STREET  -  BROOKLYN 

FEBRUARY  25th  TO  MARCH  12th, 

Two  minutes  walk  from  the  Borough  Hall  stations  of  the  Interborough 

INCLUSIVE 

(15  minutes  from  Times  Square) 

WHITNEY 

THE 

PRINT- COLLECTOR’S 

STUDIO  CLUB 

QUARTERLY 

147  WEST  FOURTH  STREET 

has  resumed 

publication 

Etchings  and  Drawings  by 

C.  F.  W.  MIELATZ 
DONALD  CORLEY 

FOUR  DOLLAR1'  PER  ANNUM 

March  8  to  March  iy,  inclusive 

MEMBERS’  EXHIBITION 

March  20  to  April  20,  inclusive 

ALDINE  HOUSE 

OPEN  DAILY  SUNDAYS 

JO  A.  M.  to  10  P.M.  3  P.  M.  to  10  P.  M. 

BEDFORD  STREET,  COVENT  GARDEN 

LONDON,  w.  c. 
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THE 


DIAL 


is  not  a  political  journal  but  a  magazine  of  the  creative  arts  devoted  to 


The  autobiography  of 
William  Butler  Yeats — 
the  life  story  of  one  of 
the  most  interesting 
characters  among 
living  men  of  let¬ 
ters,  will  be  a 
1921  feature  of 
THE  DIAL. 


ART — Reproductions  of  the  graphic  and  plastic  arts,  as  well  as  critical 
reviews  of  sculpture,  painting,  and  music,  form  a  permanent  feature 
of  every  issue.  \ 

\ 

FICTION — Originality  in  conception  and  execution,  by  artists  who 
have  something  of  permanent  value  to  offer,  characterizes  THE 
DIAL’S  fiction.  Edward  J.  O’Brien,  who  annually  compiles  an 
anthology  of  the  best  short  stories  published  in  American  magazines, 
ranked  the  fiction  of  THE  DIAL  at  100  per  cent  for  1920  —  the 
highest  percentage  awarded  any  American  publication. 


THE 

PRISONER 
WHO  SANG 
— by  Johan  Bo- 
jer,  a  complete 
novel  by  the  fore- 


CRITICISM — Literature,  painting,  sculpture,  and  music;  artists  and 
writers  known  and  unknown ;  reviews  of  the  outstanding  books,  plays 
and  art  exhibitions,  and  critical  surveys  of  the  art  and  literature  of 
Europe,  make  the  critical  features  of  THE  DIAL  unique  among 
American  publications.  No  other  magazine  gives  as  thorough  and 
comprehensive  appraisal  of  the  creative  work  of  the  world  as 
THE  DIAL. 


most  Scandinavian 
fiction  writer,  will  ap¬ 
pear  in  the  Spring  num¬ 
bers  of  THE  DIAL. 


‘THE  DIAL  is  essentially  a  liberal  magazine,  a  medium  for  work  written  in 
both  the  newer  forms  and  the  more  conservative  manner.  From  beginning  to 
end  the  contents  are  of  a  high  literary  quality  and  sufficiently  advanced  to 
please  the  most  radical  who  are  sincere  in  their  desire  for  good  literature.” — 
New  York  Times. 


\ 


Are  You  a  Judge  of  Art? 

One  of  these  woodcuts  is  by  the  master 
artist,  William  Blake;  the  other  is  a  vul¬ 
garization  of  it  executed  to  please  the 
public  by  a  popular  engraver  of  the 
period  1820. 


WHICH? 


Check  the  cut  you  think  is  by  Blake ;  send 
this  card  with  five  dollars  to  THE  DIAL, 
152  West  13th  Street,  New  York  City. 

If  you  are  wrong  we  will  send  you  THE  DIAL 
for  one  year.  If  you  are  right  we  will  send 
you  THE  DIAL  for  one  year  and  Maxim 
Gorky’s  Reminiscences  of  Tolstoy. 
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DO  YOU  LOVE  ART? 

Then  you  love  Mankind,  for  Art  is 
but  the  expression  of  the  aims  and 
ideals  of  Mankind 


OVER  THREE  MILLION 
CHILDREN  ARE  STARVING 
IN  EUROPE  AND  NEED 
YOUR  IMMEDIATE  HELP 


Send  your  check  at  once,  making  it  out  payable  to  the 

EUROPEAN  RELIEF  COUNCIL 

42  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK 

Herbert  Hoover,  Chairman  Franklin  K.  Lane,  Treasurer 
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TTHE  worth  of  a  magazine  is 
shown  by  the  worth  and 
number  of  its  supporters,  its  sub¬ 
scribers  and  advertisers.  The  cur¬ 
rent  issue  shows  you  who  are  the 
advertisers  in  The  Arts.  The 
subscription  lists  show  the  same 
high  quality  as  the  list  of  adver¬ 
tisers. 

No  other  publication  gives  you 
the  straightforward  art  criticism 
and  reviews  which  The  Arts 
offers. 


MADONNA  AND  CHILD  ITALIAN  MASTER 

Ehrich  Galleries 


'T'HIS  old  Italian  painting  was  reproduced  in  the  second  issue  of  The 
Arts.  There  were  eight  full-page  illustrations  in  that  same  number. 
In  the  current  number  there  are  twenty-six  full-page  reproductions,  and 
they  are  all  as  carefully  executed  as  the  example  on  this  page. 

No  other  publication  gives  you  so 


many  excellent  reproductions. 


rJpHIS  is  why  The  Arts  has  been  so  welcomed  by  art 
dealers,  artists,  art  students  and  art  lovers.  They  find  it  worth  the 
subscription  price.  A  blank  on  another  page  makes  it  easy  for  you  to 
subscribe. 


the  arts 

A  JOURNAL  APPEARING  EVERY  MONTH  DURING  THE  ART  SEASON 

Copyright,  1921,  by  Hamilton  Easter  Field 
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ITH  this  number  of  The  Arts  there  are  several  radical  changes.  Our  readers 
may  notice  that  the  issue  is  marked  on  the  cover  “February-March.”  News¬ 
dealers  said  that  it  was  difficult  to  sell  a  magazine  issued  about  the  middle  of 
February  and  called  the  February  issue.  Other  magazines  have  followed  the 
proverb,  “The  early  bird  catches  the  worm.”  Their  June  issues  will  be  on  the 
newsstands  before  winter  overcoats  have  been  packed  away  in  camphor.  Following  their 
lead  this,  the  February- March  issue,  appears  March  1st,  and  the  April  number  will  be 

seen  as  March  goes  out  like  a  lamb.  Subscribers  will  receive  seven  copies  a  year. 

In  regard  to  the  policy  of  the  magazine,  it  is  not  planned,  to  use  a  homely  expres¬ 
sion,  “to  bite  off  more  than  we  can  chew.”  With  this  number  The  Arts  becomes  an 
eighty  page  art  journal.  Our  first  number  had  three  full-page  illustrations.  In  the  January 
issue  there  were  eight,  and  in  this  issue  you  will  find  twenty-four.  Lest  you  receive  therefrom 
the  idea  that  we  are  venturing  into  too  deep  water  let  us  assure  you  that  the  magazine  is 
paying  its  way,  and  that  we  are  “playing  safe.” 

Last  fall  we  were  told  so  many  times  that  many  thousand  dollars  must  be  spent  to 
start  a  successful  art  magazine  that  we  began  to  believe  it,  and  when  the  financial  de¬ 
pression  came  it  hardly  seemed  the  moment  to  put  forth  such  a  venture.  Now  that 
success  is  assured  we  know  that  a  time  of  depression  is  not  a  bad  time  to  start  a  magazine. 
It  forced  us  to  put  forth  all  our  strength  at  the  beginning.  We  knew  that  if  we  could 

weather  the  first  months  we  could  go  through  any  storm. 

A  few  weeks  back  Alan  Burroughs,  son  of  the  distinguished  painter  and  curator, 
Bryson  Burroughs,  became  Assistant  Editor  of  The  Arts.  As  the  Editor,  the  Musical 
Editor  and  the  Assistant  Editor  are  all  Harvard  men,  no  time  is  lost  discussing  the 
relative  merits  of  the  various  universities.  We  have  also  added  to  the  list  of  our  regular 
contributors  Forbes  Watson,  who  has  been  doing  such  excellent  work  on  Arts  and  Decora¬ 
tion.  We  are  sure  that  P'orbes  Watson  needs  no  introduction  to  our  readers,  and  they  will 
rejoice  with  us  that  he  not  only  will  continue  to  write  upon  art,  but  that  he  will  contribute 
regularly  to  this  journal. 

All  this  has  been  made  possible  by  the  admirable  support  we  have  had  from  the 
more  important  art  dealers,  and  also  by  the  loyalty  of  those  who  are  responsible  for  the 
publication  of  The  Arts. 

We  wish  to  ask  our  readers  to  do  what  they  can  to  build  up  the  circulation  of  The 
Arts.  We  should  have  fifteen  hundred  new  subscribers  each  month.  Every  new  subscrip¬ 
tion  helps  to  make  The  Arts  a  journal  worthy  of  your  support.  Will  you  help  us  to  add 
not  less  than  fifteen  hundred  subscribers  to  our  list  before  the  next  issue? 

If  it  is  a  good  thing  to  have  a  frontispiece  it  should  be  a  better  thing  to  have  two 
frontispieces.  For  this  issue  we  found  two  French  portraits  of  the  Revolutionary  period. 
Our  thanks  are  due  to  Wildenstein  &  Co.  for  the  right  to  reproduce  them. 


PORTRAIT  OF  MLLE.  DUPLANT 

Fiancois  Andre  Vincent 
(French  School  17+6-1816) 


Courtesy  of  Wildenstcin  &■  Co. 


Courtesy  of  IVildenstein  dr  Co. 

PORTRAIT  OF  MARQUIS  DE  CHILLON 

Joseph  Sifrede  Duplessis 


(French  School,  1725-1802) 


Milch  Galleries 


JOHN  FRANCIS  MURPHY 

By  Alan  Burroughs 


ALTHOUGH  neither  a  great  nor  in- 
spiring  American  painter,  the  late 
J.  Francis  Murphy  has  surely  built  for 
himself  a  position  in  the  art  world  that  is 
the  envy  of  many  an  artist  of  greater  indi¬ 
viduality.  Born  in  Oswego  in  1853,  he 
taught  himself  to  paint,  using  his  native  New 
York  country  side  for  subject.  From  1885 
on  he  won  medals  in  many  important  exhi¬ 
bitions  with  his  quiet  landscapes. 

Murphy  was  a  sincere  painter,  somewhat 
in  the  tradition  of  Wyant  and  Inness,  though 
he  consciously  followed  no  master.  His 
landscapes  show  a  calm  unconcern  for  the 
complexities  of  nature.  They  are  the  stronger 
for  being  so  simple.  He  toned  his  canvases 


with  a  matter-of-fact  treatment  of  the  tradi¬ 
tional  “poetic  atmosphere”  and  was  unaware 
of  any  of  the  various  problems  of  color  re¬ 
lationship  which  are  troubling  modern  artists. 
In  another  painter  this  homely  acceptance  of 
a  traditional  treatment  of  landscape,  both  in 
its  lighting  and  in  its  composition,  might  be 
a  weakness,  but  in  Murphy  it  takes  on  the 
straightforwardness  of  his  own  character. 
Lhidoubtedly  the  popularity  of  Corot’s  later 
work,  which  emphasized  a  mood  similar  to 
Murphy’s,  gave  additional  reason  for  the 
success  which  Murphy  had  during  the  last 
fifteen  years  of  his  life.  This  success,  how¬ 
ever,  was  earned  through  sound  technique, 
acquired  by  many  years  of  steady  work. 


LANDSCAPE 


Macbeth  Galleries 


J  .  FRANCIS  MURPHY 


MUSIC  FELLOWSHIP  AT  ROME 

By  Daniel  Gregory  Mason 


IT  is  good  news  that  several  fellowships, 
similar  to  the  famous  French  prix  de 
Rome,  are  to  be  established  shortly,  to 
send  young  Americans  to  the  American 
Academy  at  Rome  for  a  European  musical 
training.  Funds  have  already  been  raised 
wdiich  will  care  for  one  or  more  fellowships 
(though  it  is  hoped  eventually  to  send  as 
many  as  three),  and  negotiations  have  been 
opened  to  secure  a  house  where  they  will 
have  their  headquarters,  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  an  older  American  capable  of  act¬ 
ing  as  guide,  philosopher,  and  friend.  While 
in  Rome  they  will  have  the  incalculable  bene¬ 
fits  of  association  with  their  fellow  students 
from  other  countries  and  in  other  arts — 
association,  that  is,  with  their  contemporaries, 
from  whom  one  always  learns  more  easily, 
voluminously,  and  unconsciously  than  from 
one’s  elders,  and  with  all  shades  and  half¬ 
shades  of  temperament,  attitude,  and  opinion. 
They  will  also  be  allowed  and  encouraged 
to  travel  to  some  extent,  and  under  direc¬ 
tion  to  visit  centers  of  art  influence  and  great 
individual  artists.  In  short,  they  will  be 
the  lucky  young  Americans  to  whom  for  the 
first  time,  in  an  organized,  systematic  way, 
is  opened  up  the  priceless  opportunity  to 
acquire  at  its  source  in  the  great  European 
traditions,  the  cosmopolitan  attitude  and 
point  of  view. 

These  young  men  who  go  over  to  Rome, 
year  after  year,  in  an  unending  stream  that 
is  inspiriting  to  think  of,  will  escape  much 
that  we  of  an  earlier  time  have  had  con¬ 
stantly  to  fight.  Particularly  they  will  escape 
the  false  friendship,  Judas-like  in  its  protes¬ 
tations,  disastrous  in  its  effects,  of  the  chauvin¬ 
ists,  the  boomers,  the  one-hundred-percent¬ 
ers.  They  will  not  find  their  horizon 
everywhere  hemmed  in,  their  development 
arrested,  their  limitations  stereotyped,  by 
the  stupidity  of  those  who,  having  no  love 
of  art  for  itself,  are  always  trying  to  make 
it  “pay,"  to  put  a  protective  tariff  on  it,  to 
label  it  “American" — whether  good  or  bad. 


Such  propagandists,  today  the  most  dangerous 
enemies  of  the  art  they  make  such  a  to-do 
about  befriending,  will  to  be  sure  doubtless 
do  all  they  can  to  impede  and  if  possible  de¬ 
feat  the  proposed  fellowships.  They  will 
noisily  insist  that  it  is  unpatriotic  to  spend 
American  dollars  in  Rome  that  might  be  spent 
in  this  country.  They  will  demonstrate  that 
all  the  greatest  teachers  have  now  emigrated 
to  America.  They  will  hold  up  hands  at  the 
horrid  thought  of  subjecting  to  depraving 
European  influences  our  pure  American 
youths.  In  fact  they  will  do  their  utmost  in 
every  way,  as  they  have  always  done,  to  keep 
America  artistically  such  a  cripple  that  she 
can  make  shift  to  hobble  along  only  on  the 
crutch  of  patriotism. 

But  if  those  who  have  planned  the  fellow¬ 
ships  succeed,  in  spite  of  the  one-hundred-per¬ 
centers,  in  hurling  away  this  crutch,  in  setting 
at  least  two  or  three  youths  of  talent  each 
year  on  their  own  shaky  legs  and  obliging 
them  to  develop  their  artistic  muscle  on  a  par 
with  their  fellow  Europeans,  then  we  shall 
be  at  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  the  epoch 
of  protection  (and  smotheration)  in  Ameri¬ 
can  music.  We  shall  begin  to  discern  dimly 
ahead  of  us  a  day  coming  when  our  compos¬ 
ers  will  be  able  to  write  symphonies  that  can 
interest  us  without  being  named  for  Wash¬ 
ington  or  Lincoln,  symphonic  poems  that  do 
not  have  to  be  called  “At  Niagara"  or  “In 
the  Grand  Canyon";  a  day  when  common¬ 
placeness  of  melodic  thought,  crudity  of  har¬ 
mony,  ineptitude  of  polyphony  and  fragmen¬ 
tariness  of  form  no  longer  have  to  be  given 
a  fictitious  interest  by  the  use  of  Indian  or 
Negro  tunes,  as  an  ill-cooked  steak  must  be 
sprinkled  with  Worcestershire  sauce;  a  day 
when  the  “All-American  Concert,"  that  last 
insult  of  charity  to  incompetence,  that  musi¬ 
cal  home  for  decayed  gentlewomen,  shall  be 
no  more. 

For,  it  cannot  be  too  often  repeated,  the 
way  to  emasculate  an  art  is  to  over-protect  it, 
and  the  valetudinarianism  of  our  native 
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American  music  needs  above  all  wider  and 
more  bracing  contacts  to  shock  and  stimulate 
it  into  a  new  and  ruder  health.  A  wise  con¬ 
cern  for  our  young  artists  will  not  coddle 
them,  will  not  isolate  them,  above  all  will  not 
seek  to  cover  their  artistic  shortcomings  with 
the  irrelevant  mantle  of  patriotism.  On  the 
contrary,  it  will  expose  them  to  as  large  an 
environment  and  as  eclectic  standards  as  pos¬ 
sible.  It  will  throw  the  young  John  Smiths 
from  Boston  or  San  Francisco  into  the  same 
pot  with  the  young  Debussys  and  Ravels  from 
Paris,  the  young  Mahlers  and  Schoenbergs 
from  Vienna  or  Berlin,  the  young  Casellas  or 
Malipieros  in  Rome,  and  let  them  sink  or 
swim  according  to  their  own  native  buoyancy. 
If  they  survive  so  heroic  a  process,  they  will 
have  something  worth  while  to  contribute  to 
our  American  music,  which  is  essentially 
music,  and  only  incidentally,  and  as  it  were 
accidentally,  American. 

Moreover,  as  this  stream  of  living  talent 
flows  back  year  by  year  from  its  vivifying 
European  contacts  it  will  freshen  the  musical 
life  that  in  our  American  cities  so  easily  be¬ 
comes  stagnant.  Next  to  the  one-hundred- 
percenters,  through  their  crass  low-browism 
and  confusion  of  issues  the  worst  enemies 
of  our  music,  we  must  place  the  snobs  or 
zero-percenters,  who  cannot  conceive  that 
there  should  be  good  in  any  native  product, 
but  blindly  idolize  the  foreign  and  the  exotic. 
They  it  is  who  give  the  European  mediocrity 
preferment  over  the  young  American  of 
talent,  so  that  in  certain  lines,  notably  con¬ 
ducting,  it  is  almost  impossible  for  an  Ameri¬ 
can  to  get  started  at  all.  Now  the  more  the 
young  American  is  removed  from  bracing 
contacts  by  the  asphyxiation  process  of  the 
hundred-percenters,  the  more  incapable  he 
becomes  of  competition  in  a  fair  field  and 
no  favor  with  his  Europe-bred  contempor¬ 
aries;  this  incompetence  gives  a  color  of  rea¬ 
sonableness  to  the  quite  irrational  and  snob¬ 
bish  preferences  of  the  zero-percenters;  and 
thus  a  vicious  circle  is  established  by  which 
the  more  incompetent  he  is  proclaimed  the 


less  chance  he  gets,  and  the  less  chance  he 
gets  the  more  actually  incompetent  he  be¬ 
comes.  Whereupon  the  highbrow  murmurs 
with  raised  eyebrows  “Only  an  American,” 
the  low-brow  shouts  with  clenched  fists, 
“America  first,”  and  the  artist  meditates 
sadly  upon  what  he  might  do  if  people  would 
only  forget  about  his  nationality.  If  the 
American  Fellowships  in  composition  at 
Rome  can  break  this  deadlock,  can  set  two 
or  three  young  American  composers  each 
year  on  their  feet,  not  as  charity-seeking  com¬ 
patriots,  nor  as  incipient  celebrities  with  a 
foreign  cachet,  but  simply  as  competent  and 
experienced  craftsmen,  they  will  do  much  to 
carry  us  beyond  the  pioneering  stage,  and 
towards  a  fruitful  indigenous  artistic  life. 

[The  plan  for  a  “Prix  de  Rome”  for 
American  students  of  music  seems  to  me  an 
excellent  one.  I  have  so  frequently  expressed 
the  opinion  that  the  French  “Prix  de  Rome” 
awarded  to  art  students  was  an  absolute 
failure  that  it  may  be  well  to  say  that  the 
French  “Prix  de  Rome”  for  students  of  music 
has  been  most  successful,  Berlioz,  Bizet  and 
Debussy  having  been  “Prix  de  Rome”  men. 

Notice  of  the  free  Symphony  Concerts 
conducted  by  David  Mannes,  held  at  the 
Metropolitan  Museum,  on  the  evenings  of 
March  5th,  12th  and  19th,  at  eight  o’clock, 
has  been  crowded  out  of  its  proper  place  in 
The  Arts  by  the  amount  of  text.  On  ac¬ 
count  of  the  same  lack  of  space  we  were 
obliged  at  the  last  moment  to  omit  the 
dramatic  page,  the  criticism  of  many  impor¬ 
tant  exhibitions,  three  reproductions  and 
several  advertisements. 

Daniel  Gregory  Mason  sailed  March  1st 
for  Italy  on  the  Fabre  line.  He  will  be  gone 
for  several  months,  but  will  send  articles 
from  Europe  which  will  be  published  regu¬ 
larly  in  The  Arts.  Now  that  Mason  is 
away  it  is  easier  to  express  my  appreciation 
of  his  attitude  towards  music  and  the  other 
arts.  Culture  has  given  him  a  very  broad 
outlook  on  life,  but  it  has  not  taken  from 
him  the  enthusiasm  which  is  back  of  all  work 
which  is  really  constructive. — Editor.] 


THE  “NICHIREN”  OF  KUNIYOSHI 

By  the  Editor 


AS  it  is  doubtful  whether  there  exists  in 
the  world  a  collection  of  the  prints  of 
L  Kuniyoshi  (born  1798,  died  1861)  as 
rich  as  the  joint  collection  of  Robert  Laurent 
and  myself,  I  feel  that  I  ought  to  establish 
facts  which  are  not  generally  known  in  regard 
to  certain  of  his  prints.  The  most  famous 
print  by  Kuniyoshi  is  that  in  which  Nichiren 
is  shown  going  forth  from  a  little  fishing- 
village  into  the  storm  and  the  night.  To 
appreciate  the  beauty  of  the  print  it  is  not 
necessary  to  know  the  details  of  Nichiren’s 
life,  but  it  is  well  to  know  that  he  was  the 
founder  of  a  Buddhist  sect,  and  that  he  is 
shown  leaving  the  warmth  and  joy  of  home 
at  the  call  of  duty. 

There  has  recently  appeared  in  a  catalogue 
written  by  F.  W.  Gookin  an  assertion  that 
there  are  two  states  of  this  print:  the  first, 
the  lower  of  the  two  prints  illustrated,  and 
the  second  printed  from  the  same  blocks  after 
the  horizon  line  had  been  removed  from  the 
line  block  (the  upper  reproduction).  There 
is  no  ground  for  this  statement.  The  two 
prints  were  made  from  the  same  blocks.  No 
line  has  been  cut  from  the  block  which  was 
used  to  print  the  outlines.  The  difference 
between  the  impressions  is  merely  in  the 
manner  of  printing.  Let  us  see  wherein  the 
difference  in  the  manner  of  printing  lies.  If 
your  eyes  are  as  good  as  mine,  you  will  be 
able  to  distinguish  a  pale  embossed  line 
marking  the  horizon  in  the  upper  print.  It 
is  where  the  horizon  line  of  the  block  pressed 
into  the  paper.  In  the  print  itself  this  pale 
horizon  line  is  very  apparent.  It  is  then  clear 
that  in  inking  the  block  preparatory  to  mak¬ 
ing  the  upper  print  the  horizon  line  was  left 
uninked,  and  that  pressure  was  used  to  make 
the  horizon  line  emboss  the  paper. 

Let  me  give  the  reasons  for  my  conviction 
that  the  impressions  like  the  upper  one  are 
usually  earlier  than  those  like  the  lower. 
Greater  care  was  required  to  print  the  upper 
impression.  In  inking  care  had  to  be  taken 
that  ink  did  not  get  on  the  horizon  line.  The 


sky  block  had  to  be  inked  with  great  care  to 
produce  a  perfect  gradation  from  the  dark 
of  the  upper  sky  to  the  light  at  the  horizon 
line.  No  impression  with  the  horizon  printed 
in  black  that  I  have  ever  seen  has  been  as 
carefully  printed  as  this  upper  impression. 
Carelessness  in  printing  is  almost  invariably 
the  sign  of  a  late  impression.  The  quality 
of  the  blue  pigment  used  is  also  a  means  of 
knowing  whether  an  impression  is  an  early 
one.  The  blue  of  the  upper  impression, 
which  cannot  be  reproduced  by  any  known 
process,  is  of  the  utmost  beauty.  Having 
seen  several  other  copies  of  this  rare  print  I 
can  only  add  that  almost  without  exception 
the  blues  were  less  fine  in  the  impressions  with 
the  horizon  printed  in  black,  and  the  work¬ 
manship  was  more  careless.  I  believe  that 
the  prints  with  the  black  horizon  line  are 
usually  the  later  impressions,  and  that 
Kuniyoshi  intended  the  horizon  line  to  be 
embossed,  not  inked. 

About  the  relative  beauty  of  the  two  im¬ 
pressions  there  is  no  dispute.  All  experts 
agree  that  the  prints  without  the  black  hori¬ 
zon  are  more  beautiful. 

When  the  blocks  were  made,  a  piece  of  the 
border  was  broken  out  on  the  left  hand  side 
a  little  above  the  seal.  All  the  impressions 
from  the  original  blocks  that  I  know  have 
this  break.  In  the  upper  print  the  break  has 
been  filled  in  by  hand.  The  print  has  passed 
through  a  fire,  which  blackened  the  upper 
edge.  Otherwise  the  print  is  uninjured  save 
by  the  inevitable  marks  which  time  places 
upon  all  things.  Some  of  the  snowflakes 
which  were  apparently  stenciled  with  body 
color  have  tarnished. 

The  lower  print  has  suffered  more.  The 
print  has  been  washed,  which  took  from  the 
beauty  of  the  paper,  and  the  tarnished  snow¬ 
flakes  have  been  in  a  measure  restored  by  the 
use  of  a  chemical.  The  tarnishing  was  no 
blemish;  the  restoration  is.  I  believe  that  the 
finer  prints  cannot  be  washed  even  by  experts 
without  losing  in  quality. 


NICHIREN  GOING  FORTH  INTO  THE  STORM  KUNIYOSHI 
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SISLEY’S  STRUGGLE  FOR  RECOGNITION 

By  Forbes  Watson 


A  FAVORITE  pastime  of  the  critic  of 
art  is  to  trace  in  an  artist’s  work  the 
"  racial  traits  that  give  it  its  character. 
It  is  a  pleasing  diversion,  leading  the  unwary 
into  many  pitfalls  from  which  the  attempt 
to  extricate  themselves,  by  throwing  up  a 
barrage  of  rhetoric,  is  not  always  successful. 
They  should  remember  that  the  soul  of 
Catholic  Spain  was  expressed,  not  by  a 
Spaniard,  but  by  Theotocopuli  the  Greek. 
They  might  also  be  reminded  by  the  pedi¬ 
grees  of  more  than  one  modern  painter  who 
is  generally  referred  to  as  a  French  artist 
or  an  American  artist,  as  the  case  may  be, 


that  this  is  a  geographical  rather  than  a  racial 
description.  He  may  be  of  German,  He¬ 
brew,  Italian  or  Dutch  parentage,  and  have 
none  of  the  blood  of  the  country  to  which  his 
art  is  accredited. 

The  recent  sale  of  Degas’  works  brought 
forth  again  the  comment  that  he  was  the 
most  peculiarly  and  intimately  French  artist 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  Degas  was  half 
Italian.  The  whole  Impressionist  school 
seems  above  all  things  essentially  French; 
yet  a  thoroughly  typical  member  of  the 
group,  whose  work  seems  so  French  in  its 
delicacy,  French  in  its  lightness  of  touch, 
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justness,  balance  and  consistency,  was  a  man 
of  English  blood,  Alfred  Sisley.  The  mind 
of  the  sensitive  artist  may  be  so  strongly 
stamped  with  the  mark  of  the  civilization 
which  surrounds  him. 

Pallas-Athene  sprang  full-grown  from  the 
brain  of  her  father,  Zeus,  but  art  does  not 
come  down  to  earth  ready-made.  While 
leading  the  thought  of  its  time  it  is  also  an 
outgrowth  from  the  social  life  of  its  time. 
Its  roots  are  always  in  what  has  gone  before. 
This  is  true  of  Impressionism  as  of  other 
movements,  though  it  was  a  harsh  nurturing 
that  the  infant  Impressionism  received  from 
its  mother,  France.  Indubitably  France  pro¬ 
duced  it  and  kicked  and  cuffed  it  through  its 
unhappy  childhood,  finally  acknowledging 


the  child,  when  it  had  grown  up  and  was  be¬ 
ginning  to  get  old,  with  tardy  pride  and 
satisfaction. 

That  the  Impressionists  at  last  won  their 
place  of  honor  was  largely  due  to  the  dis¬ 
ciplined  fight  made  by  the  group.  None  of 
them  gave  way.  And  no  one  was  more  loyal, 
more  whole  heartedly  true  against  heavy 
odds  than  Alfred  Sisley.  According  to  the 
story  of  his  life  related  by  M.  Theodore 
Duret,  the  odds  became  heavier  in  Sisley’s 
case  than  in  that  of  any  other  member  of  the 
group  who  then  were  looked  upon  more  as 
movement  painters  and  who  now  stand  out  so 
clearly  as  distinctive  personalities.  So  will 
it  be  with  some  of  the  men  of  to-day. 

Alfred  Sisley  was  born  in  Paris  in  1839 
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of  well-to-do  English  parents.  He  became 
acquainted  with  Monet  and  Renoir  at 
Gelyre's  studio,  where  he  had  been  attracted 
to  the  class  in  painting  by  his  natural  apti¬ 
tude  for  art.  He  did  not  then  expect  to  be¬ 
come  a  professional  painter.  At  that  time, 
and  for  some  time  thereafter,  no  financial 
necessity  drove  him  to  try  to  make  a  living 
by  the  sale  of  pictures.  But  in  1870,  during 
the  Franco-Prussian  war,  his  father  met  with 
financial  reverses  and  died,  leaving  Sisley 
with  no  resource  except  his  ability  to  paint. 
It  was  an  extremely  precarious  resource,  as 
many  a  painter  will  tell  you  now  with  heart¬ 
felt  sincerity.  His  pictures  were  practically 
unsalable.  France  at  that  time  was  blind 
to  the  art  of  the  day.  Sisley  had  a  family 
to  support,  and  his  situation  became  more 


and  more  acute.  When  he  exhibited  with 
the  other  Impressionists  in  1874,  1876  and 
1877  his  pictures  met  with  general  condemna¬ 
tion  on  account  of  what  was  regarded  as  the 
unnatural  use  of  violet  in  his  landscapes. 
This  historical  fact  seems  almost  incredible 
today,  in  spite  of  the  question  that  a  paint- 
dealer  well-known  in  the  studios  once  asked 
Earnest  Fawson :  “Vy  do  you  see  so  much 
blue  in  de  nature?”  This  is  the  kind  of  ques¬ 
tion  which  met  Sisley’s  color  years  ago  and 
the  fact  that  nothing  seems  more  normal  than 
his  color  now  shows  how  profoundly  and 
permanently  Impressionism  has  changed  the 
general  conception  of  what  is  true  in  land¬ 
scape  color. 

Sisley’s  circumstances  became  more  and 
more  difficult.  Duret  relates  that  two  sales 
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were  arranged  by  the  Impressionist  group, 
the  first  in  1875,  the  second  in  1877.  To  the 
first  Sisley  contributed  21  canvases  which  al¬ 
together  realized  only  2,455  francs,  an  aver¬ 
age  of  a  little  more  than  one  hundred  francs 
each.  These  sales  did  him  no  good.  Some  of 
his  best  work  went  for  almost  nothing.  In¬ 
stead  of  appreciation  the  Parisians  gave  him 
ridicule  and  insults. 

He  was  indeed  the  most  unfortunate  of  the 
whole  group  for  Cezanne  had  an  allowance 
from  his  family  and,  though  embittered  by 
ridicule,  could  at  least  continue  to  work  with¬ 
out  financial  embarrassment.  Monet  and  Pis¬ 
sarro  succeeded  in  impressing  a  small  clien¬ 
tele  of  their  own  and  had  at  least  a  meagre 
market,  but  Sisley,  the  last  in  the  field,  became 


all  but  destitute  and  sold  his  pictures  finally 
for  twenty-five  and  thirty  francs,  the  lowest 
prices  which  any  of  them  accepted. 

One  of  the  first  persons  to  help  him  in  his 
straits  was  a  restaurant  proprietor,  named 
Murer,  who  had  come  to  know  Sisley  as  well 
as  several  of  the  others  through  Guillaumin. 
Sisley  and  also  Renoir  were  provided  with 
many  a  meal  in  payment  of  which  Murer  ac¬ 
cepted  their  canvases.  He  even  bought  others 
from  them.  The  prices  were  low  but  almost 
nobody  else  was  willing  to  buy  at  all. 

During  these  years  of  distress  Sisley  lived 
successively  at  Louveciennes,  Bougival,  Voi- 
sins,  Marly,  Sevres  and  finally  at  Moret,  the 
place  associated  with  much  of  his  finest  work. 
A  series  of  canvases  of  the  Thames  and  of 
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Hampton  Court  he  brought  back  from  Eng¬ 
land  where  he  had  gone  with  Faure,  the  bari¬ 
tone  of  the  Opera,  in  1874. 

Poverty  pursued  him  to  the  last  although, 
a  few  years  before  his  death,  he  had  the  sat¬ 
isfaction  of  seeing  his  pictures  welcomed  at 
the  Champ  de  Mars  Salon,  then  a  more  or  less 
vigorous  young  offshoot  from  the  old  official 
salon  of  the  “Societe  des  Artistes  Francais.” 
But  it  was  not  until  three  months  after  his 
death  that  the  tide  finally  turned.  A  sale  was 
arranged  for  the  benefit  of  his  children,  bring¬ 
ing  in  for  twenty-seven  canvases  the  sum  of 
1 12,320  francs.  His  work  had  at  last  begun 
to  make  its  impression  and  collectors  and 
dealers  began  to  value  it. 

That  Sisley  should  have  had  such  a  desper¬ 
ate  struggle  for  recognition  from  the  most 
civilized  public  in  the  world  is  difficult  to  un¬ 
derstand.  Even  granting  that  he  was  identi¬ 
fied  with  a  new  and  unknown  formula  in 
painting  there  was  never  anything  blatantly 
self-assertive  about  his  work  to  explain  the 
violent  offense  it  gave.  He  was  essentially  a 
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civilized  and  highly  cultivated  artist,  trans¬ 
parently  sincere  and  especially  susceptible  to 
the  agreeable,  sunny  and  charming  aspects  of 
nature.  Rooted  in  the  tonality  of  Corot  he 
flowered  in  the  high-keyed  broken  color  of 
the  Impressionist  palette.  With  his  feeling 
for  light  it  was  a  formula  peculiarly  adapted 
to  his  nature. 

Less  original  than  Monet  he  had,  neverthe¬ 
less,  a  more  infallible  instinct  for  composition. 
Never  obvious,  his  composition  has  often  had 
a  very  rare  precision  of  rightness.  Monet, 
with  all  his  brilliancy,  is  often  haphazard. 
Pissarro  occasionally  betrayed  an  anxious  con¬ 
scientiousness.  Sisley,  though  not  always 
powerful,  was  always  natural  and  unforced. 
His  delicate  sense  of  scale  and  perspective 
was  unsurpassed  by  any  artist  of  his  time. 

According  to  the  frequent  irony  of  things, 
Sisley,  the  most  neglected  member  of  the 
Impressionist  group,  was  the  first  to  receive 
public  homage  in  the  monument  to  his  mem¬ 
ory  raised  by  the  people  of  Moret  near  the 
bridge  he  had  painted  so  often. 


GEORGE  SANTAYANA  AND  OTHERS 

By  the  Editor 


IT  has  come  as  a  surprise  to  me  that,  al¬ 
though  The  Arts  has  been  enlarged  to 
eighty  pages,  it  has  not  given  us  the  room 
I  had  hoped  for  the  various  departments. 
There  is  not  the  space  I  should  have  wished 
for  book  reviews.  It  will,  therefore,  be 
necessary  to  write  of  several  recent  books  in 
one  article  rather  than  to  write  individual 
articles  on  each  book,  as  I  had  planned. 
George  Santayana  has  been  writing  on  our 
United  States  (“Character  and  Opinion  in 
the  United  States,”  Scribner’s).  Those  who 
were  familiar  with  Santayana’s  earlier  books 
will  welcome  this  latest  work.  Santayana 
was  born  in  Madrid,  was  educated  at  Har¬ 
vard,  and  later  taught  philosophy  there  for 
a  long  period  of  years.  I  first  met  him  in 


Paris,  when  he  was  sent  to  the  Sorbonne  as 
exchange  professor.  Every  American  who 
attended  his  lectures  must  have  felt  a  legiti¬ 
mate  pride  in  Santayana’s  appearance  and 
manners.  His  latest  work  is  in  his  clear 
rhythmic  English,  the  beautiful  English  which 
has  given  him  so  high  a  reputation  as  a  master 
of  language.  Here  is  the  problem  which 
Santayana  feels  is  facing  America : 

“There  is  much  forgetfulness,  much  callow  dis¬ 
respect  for  what  is  past  or  alien ;  but  there  is  a 
fund  of  vigor,  goodness,  and  hope  such  as  no  nation 
ever  possessed  before.  In  what  sometimes  looks  like 
American  greediness  and  jostling  for  the  front  place, 
all  is  love  of  achievement,  nothing  is  unkindness;  it 
is  a  fearless  people,  and  free  from  malice,  as  you 
might  see  in  their  eyes  and  gestures,  even  if  their 
conduct  did  not  prove  it.  This  soil  is  propitious  to 
every  seed,  and  tares  must  needs  grow  in  it;  but 
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why  should  it  not  also  breed  clear  thinking,  honest 
judgment,  and  rational  happiness?  These  things  are 
indeed  not  necessary  to  existence,  and  without  them 
America  might  long  remain  rich  and  populous  like 
many  a  barbarous  land  in  the  past;  but  in  that  case 
its  existence  would  be  hounded  like  theirs,  by  falsity 
and  remorse.  May  Heaven  avert  the  omen ;  and 
make  the  New  World  a  better  world  than  the  Old! 
In  the  classical  and  romantic  tradition  of  Europe, 
love,  of  which. there  was  very  little,  was  supposed  to 
be  kindled  by  beauty,  of  which  there  was  a  great 
deal :  perhaps  moral  chemistry  may  be  able  to  reverse 
this  operation,  and  in  the  future  and  in  America  it 
may  breed  beauty  out  of  love.” 

IT  is  not  as  a  masterpiece  of  English  prose 
that  I  shall  praise  “Early  American  Paint¬ 
ings,  Illustrated  by  Examples  in  the  Collection 
of  the  New  York  Historical  Society  by  John 
Hill  Morgan.”  The  prose  has  little  style, 
and  there  are  expressions  which  do  not  seem 
very  apt,  as  when  he  speaks  of  the  American 
colonists  as  “snatching  a  precarious  liveli¬ 
hood  from  the  soil.”  The  book  is  illustrated 
with  forty-four  reproductions  of  portraits. 
Two  of  them,  both  by  unknown  artists,  are 
reproduced  in  The  Arts:  Nicholas  William 
Stuyvesant  (  1648  -  1698  ),  and  Catalina 
Schuyler  (  1705-1758).  Each  of  these  por¬ 
traits  is  especially  interesting  at  this  time,  be¬ 
cause  they  have  within  them  the  character¬ 
istics  of  one  of  the  ultra-modern  schools, 
“Expressimus.”  The  Catalina  Schuyler 
might  almost  be  a  late  example  of  the  art  of 
Pablo  Picasso. 

Mr.  Morgan’s  book  is  scholarly.  It  opens 
up  new  fields  of  research.  Unfortunately, 
being  published  under  the  auspices  of  the 
New  York  Historical  Society,  there  are  no 
copies  intended  for  sale. 

r  I  'HE  impression  which  the  reader  gets 
from  “Steeplejack,”  the  autobiography 
of  the  late  James  Huneker,  published  by  the 
Scribners,  is  that  the  older  generation  lived 
with  more  vim  than  ourselves.  As  animals 
they  were  heartier;  they  also  had  a  greater 
physical  capacity  for  food  and  drink  than  we 
have.  They  lived  more  naturally,  more  in¬ 
stinctively.  That  is  surely  the  impression 


that  “Steeplejack”  gives  the  reader.  ^  et  my 
feeling  is  that  the  book  is  a  picture  of  James 
Huneker  rather  than  of  American  life  in  the 
years  which  followed  the  Civil  War.  As 
Huneker  was  a  man  of  great  personal  mag¬ 
netism,  as  his  style  of  writing  was  the  man 
himself,  Huneker’s  output  has  individuality 
and  charm. 

A  S  personal  as  “Steeplejack”  are  two 
volumes  by  C.  Lewis  Hind,  “Art  and  I” 
and  “Authors  and  I,”  recently  published  by 
the  John  Lane  Co.  They  are  autobiograph¬ 
ical  sketches,  giving  the  personal  reaction 
felt  by  Mr.  Hind  in  the  presence  of  works 
of  art,  artists  and  authors.  Hind  is  more 
self-centered  than  James  Huneker.  He  has 
to  a  far  greater  degree  that  modern  malady — 
self-consciousness.  At  times  it  becomes  mor¬ 
bid;  there  is  needless  introspection.  Of  the 
two  volumes,  “Authors  and  I”  gives  you  the 
more  conventional  point  of  view.  The  re¬ 
action  produced  on  Mr.  Hind  by  the  work 
of  Walt  Whitman  is  the  usual  reaction  of  a 
man  of  ordinary  culture  of  our  days.  “Art 
and  I”  is  more  individual.  The  reactions  are 
more  unusual.  Writing  of  a  painting  by 
Matisse,  Air.  Hind  says: 

“I  turned,  and  cried  aloud  with  pleasure,  for 
there  was  a  still  life,  compact  of  the  most  delicious 
color,  so  frank  and  joyous  as  to  justify  Mr.  Beren- 
son’s  dictum  that  Matisse  is  one  of  the  greatest 
colorists  of  the  world.  It  is  amusing,  too,  very 
amusing;  Matissee  has  treated  a  dish  of  apples  as 
if  it  were  a  hat  or  a  coat;  he  has  hung  it  upon  a 
peg  on  the  wall.  And  it  looks  quite  natural — this 
dish  of  ruddy  and  golden  apples,  so  large,  so  round 
— exuding  sunshine  and  fertility,  so  lovely  in  color. 
They  shine  out  from  a  black  background,  merging 
at  the  right  lower  corner  into  a  glow  of  golden  red 
and  yellow.” 

No  element  of  the  book  is  more  sound 
than  the  frank  appreciation  of  the  fact  that 
underlying  all  criticism  is  the  personal  reac¬ 
tion  which  the  critic  feels  in  the  presence  of 
the  work  of  art.  It  shows  conceit  when  the 
critic  creates  dogmas  from  these  reactions. 
Air.  Hind,  in  frankly  considering  his  per¬ 
sonal  reactions  as  being  merely  his  own  ex¬ 
periences  in  the  art  world,  is  more  modest 
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in  attitude,  and  he  has  done  thereby  a  service 
to  art  criticism.  All  the  elaborate  series  of 
dogmas  which  the  various  art  writers  of  the 
past  have  formulated  are  discredited  to-day. 
An  account  by  some  obscure  writer  of  what 


he  felt  in  the  presence  of  Michael  Angelo’s 
Adam  lives.  We  should  be  grateful  to  Mr. 
Hind  that  all  that  he  has  written  is  an  in¬ 
direct  argument  that  we  should  recognize 
these  facts. 


THE  PENNSYLVANIA  ACADEMY 

By  the  Editor 


IT  is  almost  twenty  years  since  my  first 
visit  to  the  Philadelphia  exhibition.  I 
was  just  home  from  eight  years  in 
France,  and  it  was  the  first  American  ex¬ 
hibition  I  had  seen  since  the  Paris  salons. 
It  was  also  the  first  time  I  had  exhibited  in 
America,  and  I  felt  the  interest  which  one 
always  does  in  the  first  time  of  almost  any¬ 
thing.  The  most  beautiful  things  in  the  show 
were  ten  water-colors  by  Winslow  Homer. 
They  had  been  sent  to  the  Buffalo  exposition 
and  from  there  they  had  traveled  about  much, 
always  being  offered  for  sale  as  a  group — 
three  thousand  dollars  for  the  ten.  The 
morning  I  reached  Philadelphia  the  Secretary 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Academy  had  received 
a  letter  from  Winslow  Homer  telling  him 
that  he  could  sell  them  singly,  nobody  having 
wished  to  buy  the  group  as  a  whole.  That 
is  how  it  happened  that  I  returned  home  the 
proud  owner  of  two  of  the  most  beautiful 
Homer  water-colors  in  existence,  two  chosen 
with  care  from  the  ten  which  the  artist  had 
selected  himself  for  the  Buffalo  exposition. 
The  Philadelphia  show  was  a  good  one,  far 
better  than  the  Academy  show  which  I  saw 
in  New  York  the  following  spring. 

The  Pennsylvania  Academy  is  still  a  good 
show,  but  it  has  lost  its  pre-eminence.  It  is 
not  as  good  as  the  average  Corcoran  Gallery 
exhibition,  but  it  is  surely  superior  to  the 
usual  show  at  the  Academy  in  New  York. 
They  are  more  broadminded  in  the  old 
Quaker  City  than  we  are.  They  admit  ar¬ 
tists  who  would  hardly  be  acceptable  to  the 


powers  that  be  at  our  Academy,  sculptors  like 
Nadelman  and  Gaston  Lachaise. 

The  most  competent  painter  exhibiting  is 
surely  John  Singer  Sargent  whose  portrait  of 
Carolus  Duran  is  a  masterpiece  of  dexterity. 
It  has  far  more  beauty  of  texture  than  the 
work  he  did  twenty  or  thirty  years  later.  In 
the  face  of  Carolus  Duran  I  see  the  dandy 
whom  I  used  to  see  twelve  years  ago  in  Rome, 
an  elderly  gentleman  immaculately  dressed, 
somewhat  broken  in  spirit  and  harassed,  they 
used  to  say,  with  debts.  Back  and  forth  he 
used  to  walk  along  the  alleys  of  the  Pincian, 
the  victim  of  having  had  too  great  a  reputa¬ 
tion  in  his  youth.  The  other  Sargent  por¬ 
trait,  “Mrs.  Kate  A.  Moore,’’  has  less 
beauty. 

“Eleanor,  Joan  and  Anna,"  by  George 
Bellows,  received  a  medal.  Being  a  Quaker 
I  am  no  believer  in  medals  or  titles  and  I 
recognize  how  seldom  they  are  bestowed  upon 
those  who  deserve  them.  In  the  present  case 
I  do  not  believe  there  has  been  any  gross 
miscarriage  of  justice.  Honors  breed  jeal¬ 
ousies,  and  who  are  we  that  we  should  pre¬ 
sume  to  render  to-day  the  verdict  which  the 
centuries  alone  can  give?  A  hundred  years 
from  now  those  who  come  after  us  will  be 
able  to  judge  of  the  relative  merit  of  George 
Bellows  and  Arthur  Davies.  In  the  mean¬ 
while  the  best  of  us  are  groping  in  the  dark, 
some  of  us  a  little  blinder  than  others. 

Kyohei  Inukai  is  a  Japanese  artist  who  has 
painted  a  portrait  of  himself,  entitled  “Re¬ 
flection."  It  is  good  solid  work,  but  it  has 
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little  of  the  spirit  of  the  art  of  old  Japan,  of 
Kano  Motonobu,  of  Sesshiu  and  Sesson.  I 
suppose  that  the  old  Japanese  art  is  dead, 
that  it  can  never  be  revived,  just  as  it  would 
be  impossible  for  Italy  to  revive  the  art  of 
the  Renaissance.  Yet  I  believe  that  the  best 
art  of  modern  Japan  should  have  elements 
of  the  older  national  art  just  as  the  work 
of  Renoir  is  founded  on  French  art  of  an 
earlier  period.  Whenever  we  break  utterly 
with  tradition  we  lose  in  singleness  of  pur¬ 
pose,  in  force.  I  believe  that,  if  Kyohei 


Inukai  were  to  steep  himself  in  the  Japanese 
tradition  without  abandoning  the  technique 
which  he  has  learned  of  us,  he  would  do 
work  of  far  greater  interest  than  anything 
which  he  might  do  built  entirely  upon  western 
models. 

Has  any  artist  of  the  last  hundred  years 
had  such  an  influence  upon  art  as  Cezanne  ?  In 
Germany  and  Switzerland  last  summer  I  saw 
hundreds  of  paintings  with  all  the  external 
marks  of  Cezanne,  most  of  which  lacked 
utterly  the  inner  spirit  of  his  art.  I  go  to  the 
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Pennsylvania  Academy,  and  there,  too,  I  see 
scores  of  canvases  which  show  Cezanne’s 
influence.  Hugh  H.  Breckenridge  is  prob¬ 
ably  the  most  successful  of  the  still-life 
painters  who  owe  much  to  the  great  French¬ 
man.  He  is  in  no  sense  an  imitator  of 
Cezanne,  but  he  has  borrowed  intelligently 
from  his  manner  of  composition  and  his 
palette.  Breckenridge  has  a  fine  feeling  for 
strong  color,  a  feeling  in  many  ways  close 
to  that  of  the  Chinese. 


Robert  Vonnoh  is  primarily  a  painter  of 
portraits.  He  has  painted  landscapes  wrhich 
are  not  lacking  in  quality  but  he  is  not  always 
successful  with  them.  Whereas  in  portraiture 
he  seldom,  if  ever,  fails.  That  does  not  mean 
that  he  is  in  any  way  comparable  to  the  great 
portrait  painters  of  the  Renaissance,  to  Hol¬ 
bein,  to  Pontormo,  to  Titian.  He  is  not. 
It  does  mean  that  he  is  far  more  genuine, 
if  less  clever,  than  that  vulgar  Hungarian 
portraitist  Laslo,  who  gained  his  position 
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PORTRAIT  ADOLPH  BORIE 


through  the  patronage  of  the  British  royal 
family,  which  has  justly  earned  a  reputation 
for  bad  taste. 

Were  it  not  that  Adolph  Borie  is  so  intent 
upon  making  his  portraits  works  of  art  he 
would  possibly  be  a  greater  portrait  painter 
than  Robert  Vonnoh.  He  has  many  of  the 
attributes  of  a  great  painter.  He  is  open- 
minded,  cultured,  witty.  He  has  an  interest 
in  his  sitters,  and  would  interpret  their 
various  characters  exceedingly  well  but  for 
the  terrible  question  which  rises  within  him 
and  asks  “But  is  it  art?”  That  is  the  fatal 
question  that  is  bothering  the  modern  artist. 
It  never  worried  the  older  painters.  They 
simply  did  their  jobs  and  left  it  to  posterity 
to  decide  whether  what  they  had  done  was  art. 

Joseph  De  Camp  was  faced  by  the  same 
question  but,  like  most  of  the  other  Boston 
painters,  he  decided  that  art  was  a  very 
definite  thing.  He  has  followed  the  tradi¬ 


tions  of  the  Boston  school.  Paxton  followed 
the  traditions  blindly  and  became  a  machine. 
De  Camp  stopped  by  the  wayside,  gathered 
flowers,  swore  at  the  traditions  which  bound 
him  in  and  loosened  up  some  of  the  bands 
which  seemed  intolerably  tight. 

Unlike  a  French  cousin  of  mine  who  never 
wearied  when  looking  at  pictures  1  tire  and 
after  a  few  hours  in  Philadelphia  renounced 
my  plan  of  writing  an  extensive  criticism  of 
the  show.  My  cousin  visited  Quincy  Shaw, 
staying  from  nine  A.  M.  until  late  at  night. 
My  sympathies  were  with  Mr.  Shaw. 

LH  ere  is  a  list  of  the  names  of  the  artists  whose 
work  I  marked  in  my  catalogue  as  being  interesting. 
My  list  is  probably  longer  than  it  would  have  been 
had  I  had  the  time  to  see  the  show  well.  However, 
here  it  is,  a  la  Baedeker:  Reuterdahl,  Alice  Ball, 
Katherine  Farrell,  Carrigan,  E.  K.  K.  Wetherill, 
Bower,  Frieseke,  William  Singer,  Lawson,  Glackens, 
Turney,  George  Nelson,  Sartain,  Sidney  Dickinson, 
Emma  MacRae,  Van  Perrine,  Hildebrandt,  Robert 
Susan,  Bredin,  Nuse,  Ufer,  Brauner,  Ennis,  Stevens, 
Watts,  Wayman  Adams,  William  Cotton,  Nichols, 
Rosenthal,  Dorothy  Ochtman,  Earl  Bates,  Hassam, 
Mayer,  Ritchel,  Schofield,  Blumenschein,  Violet 
Oakley,  Henrietta  Shore,  Jean  McLane,  Sloan,  Red- 
field,  Hibbard,  Olinsky,  Greason,  Garber,  Paul 
King,  Rosen,  Lever,  Helen  Turner,  Farndon,  A.  D. 
Smith,  Kroll,  K.  L.  Adams,  Miss  Lord,  Waltman, 
W.  L.  Lathrop,  Foster,  Eddy,  Clara  Parrish, 
Dodge,  Giles,  Horatio  Walker,  Myers,  Spencer, 
Noble,  Maud  Mason,  Luks,  Davies,  F.  W.  Harer, 
Speicher,  Johansen,  Greacen,  A.  C.  Williamson, 
Pancoast,  Biddle,  Comins,  Bittinger,  Lucas,  Haw¬ 
thorne,  Rvder,  Fromkes,  Ferguson,  Dessar,  Benson, 
M  iss  Hale,  Young,  M  rs.  Snell,  Bloch,  De  Haven, 
Matilda  Browne,  Miller,  Knox,  Carlsen,  Folinsbee, 
Niepold,  Pooke,  Constance  Curtis,  Grace  Evans, 
Mary  Butler,  Cora  Brooks,  Yates,  Saint  Clair, 
Botke,  Hudson,  Minnie  Miller,  Bosley,  Potter,  Nor¬ 
ris,  Patty,  Miss  Baxter,  Lillian  Meeser,  Carles, 
Katherine  Pagon,  McCarter,  Addams,  Kimbel, 
Groll,  Snell,  Holberg,  Bernstein,  Miss  Howell,  Du 
Mond,  Robinson,  H.  Brown,  Dewing,  Wiggins,  An¬ 
derson,  Hopkinson,  G.  E.  Browne,  Lie,  Calder, 
Quinn,  Louise  Abel,  Nadelman,  Rumsey  and  Bessie 
Vonnoh.  As  there  are  pages  in  my  catalog  with  no 
comment  I  know  there  were  exhibits  which  I  did 
not  see.  Were  the  list  one  which  I  had  labored  over 
for  weeks  it  would  merely  represent  the  personal 
reaction  of  one  man. — Editor.] 
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DECORATIONS  BY  PAUL  BURLIN 

{In  the  residence  of  George  A.  Harris ) 

By  the  Editor 


AMERICAN  painters  have  yet  to  show 
a  talent  for  large  mural  decorations. 
There  has  been  nothing  done  in 
America  which  can  be  compared  to  the  mural 
paintings  by  Puvis  de  Chavannes  at  the 
Pantheon,  the  Sorbonne  or  the  Hotel  de  Ville 
in  Paris,  or  even  the  smaller  decorations  of 
Albert  Besnard  at  the  Ecole  de  Pharmacie. 
In  the  decoration  of  small  rooms  in  dwelling- 
houses  Americans  have  been  more  successful. 


A  music  room  executed  about  twelve  years 
ago  by  Bryson  Burroughs  for  a  home  on 
lower  Park  Avenue  is  very  lovely.  In  the 
Murray  Hill  section  also,  on  one  of  the  side 
streets,  is  a  room  decorated  by  Arthur  B. 
Davies  which  is  perhaps  even  more  success¬ 
ful.  The  room  in  itself  is  simpler  in  form, 
and  more  shut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  house, 
which  makes  it  better  suited  for  decorative 
treatment. 
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On  the  West  Side,  not  far  from  the 
Ninety-sixth  Street  station  of  the  subway, 
there  is  a  home  which  has  much  in  it  to  in¬ 
terest  the  lover  of  modern  art.  It  is  not  my 
purpose  to  write  of  the  collections,  which  are 
extensive — I  shall  only  write  of  the  dining¬ 
room,  which  has  as  its  decoration  oak  pan¬ 
eling  around  the  room.  Above  the  panel¬ 
ing,  which  is  about  as  high  as  a  tall  man  can 
reach,  there  runs  a  painted  frieze  about  two 
feet  high  by  Paul  Burlin.  Although  the 
work  is  not  definitely  cubistic,  Burlin  has  been 
influenced  by  cubist  art,  as  was  Arthur  B. 


Davies  in  the  room  which  he  decorated  so 
successfully.  There  is  in  the  work  of  the  great 
Florentine  decorators,  especially  in  the  work 
of  Piero  della  Francesca,  much  which  is  akin 
to  the  cubist  masters.  Paul  Burlin  has  felt 
how  fitted  to  decorative  purposes  cubism  is. 
With  a  fine  sense  of  rhythm  and  harmony  he 
has  woven  patterns  which  fill  the  spaces  ad¬ 
mirably.  The  subject  matter  of  the  decora¬ 
tions  is  taken  from  the  life  of  primitive  man 
and  the  forms  suggest  the  fullness  and  rich¬ 
ness  of  that  life.  As  decoration  Burlin’s  work 
is  wholly  satisfactory. 


A  w  A  K  I  N  G 


PAUL  BURLIN 


JAMES  HUNEKER 

By  Robert  J.  Cole 


THE  public,  like  a  symphony  orchestra, 
must  have  its  leaders  in  the  response 
it  gives  to  the  works  of  genius.  If  we 
include  all  the  arts  under  the  similitude  of 
music,  James  Huneker  was  a  conductor  of 
this  kind.  He  knew  the  scores  and  where  to 
put  the  accent  of  wit  or  feeling. 

In  some  of  his  original  stories  or  essays 
Huneker  exercised  inventive  gifts  of  no  mean 
order.  The  full  appraisal  of  his  own  art 
must  come  later.  It  is  more  profitable  here 
to  emphasize  his  value  as  a  creative  critic. 
His  merit  lay  in  the  fact  that,  like  all  the 
really  great  men  of  this  kind,  he  entered  fully 
into  the  spirit  and  purpose  of  the  painter, 
poet,  pianist  of  whom  he  wrote.  The  lesser 
critic  is  content  to  pass  a  solemn  dogmatic 
judgment  which  if  it  be  asserted  positively 
enough  impresses  the  ignorant.  Huneker 
wore  no  court  gown  or  wig.  He  writes  of 
artists  as  a  comrade  in  arms — and  he  was 
that. 

It  is  a  piece  of  good  fortune  that  he  lived 
to  write  his  autobiography,  “Steeplejack” 
(Scribner).  There  are  no  more  charming, 
no  more  revealing  pages  than  those  in 
which  he  writes  of  his  youth.  What  he  says 
of  his  father’s  engravings  ought  to  encourage 
all  parents  and  teachers  to  place  before  the 
eyes  of  children  such  works  of  art  as  shall 
give  direction  to  the  first  art  impulses.  Here 
is  a  paragraph  from  “Steeplejack”: 

“When  in  1894  my  father’s  collection  of  black 
and  white  was  sold  at  New  York  the  catalogue 
enumerated  several  thousand  pieces :  mezzotints, 
line-engravings,  etchings,  and  lithographs.  It  was 
not  a  large,  but  an  important  gathering.  All  schools 
were  represented.  Quality  ruled.  Knowing  that 
with  his  means  he  could  not  indulge  in  the  luxury 
of  a  gallery  of  paintings,  he  wisely  ‘went  in  for’ 
engravings.  That  collection  not  only  educated  my 
eye,  educated  me  in  the  various  schools,  but  it  gave 
me  the  first  aesthetic  thrill  of  my  life.  The  walls 
of  our  house  were  hung  with  choice  specimens  of 
the  graver’s  art.  I  ate  my  meals  facing  an  old 
mezzotint  of  John  Martin,  ‘The  Fall  of  Nineveh,’ 


a  huge  plate,  coarse  as  to  technique,  disorderly  in 
composition,  yet  revealing  an  imagination  monstrous 
perhaps,  though  none  the  less  stirring.” 

He  adds  that  he  caught  from  his  father’s 
collection  of  engravings  not  only  the  con¬ 
tagion  of  delight  in  design  but  also  his  first 
ideas  of  “archaeology,  architecture,  history, 
foreign  languages,  music  and  whatnot,  all 
growing  out  of  the  numerous  subjects  dealt 
with  by  the  artists.  I  verily  believe  my  first 
longing  for  foreign  lands  and  travel  was 
born  among  these  etched  and  engraved 
plates.” 

The  improvisation  on  “Unicorns,”  which 
was  originally  published  in  a  volume  of 
essays  (Scribner),  was  reprinted  in  the  cata¬ 
logue  of  an  A.  B.  Davies  exhibition,  because 
it  interpreted  the  spirit  of  Davies’  painting 
on  the  same  theme. 

“He,”  muses  Huneker,  speaking  of  the 
unicorn,  “has  always  fought  with  the  lion  for 
the  crown,  and  he  is  always  defeated,  but 
invariably  claims  the  victory.  The  crown  is 
Art,  and  the  lion,  being  a  realist  born,  is  only 
attracted  by  its  glitter,  not  the  symbol.  The 
unicorn,  an  idealist,  divines  the  inner  meaning 
of  this  precious  fillet  of  gold.  .  .  .  And 

neither  the  lion  nor  the  unicorn  has  yet 
fought  the  battle  decisive.  Perhaps  the  day 
may  come  when,  weariness  invading  their 
very  bones,  they  may  realize  that  they  are 
as  different  sides  of  the  same  coveted  shield; 
matter  and  spirit,  the  multitude  and  the  in¬ 
dividual.” 

The  refusal  to  limit  himself  to  one  attitude 
or  label,  with  the  doctrinaire  “realist”  or 
“idealist”  is  characteristic  of  the  man’s 
breadth.  He  wras  appreciated  by  great 
spirits  of  other  lands — Remy  de  Gourmont, 
Maeterlinck  and  others,  and  he  was  the  first 
to  make  known  here  some  of  the  European 
art-work  of  our  own  day,  now  honored,  but 
then  unperceived.  No  doubt  he  is  gone  to  be 
the  first  herald  of  some  new-born  star  in  the 
illimitable  art  of  heaven. 


EVENING  Milch  Galleries  ROBERT  SPENCER 


COMMENT  ON  THE  ARTS 

By  the  Editor 


AT  the  Milch  Galleries  I  spoke  with  J.  Francis 
Murphy  the  day  before  his  death.  He  spoke 
of  his  health  as  being  better  than  it  had  been  for  a 
year  or  two. 

The  garden  which  Murphy  cultivated  was  ex¬ 
ceedingly  small.  There  was  little  variety  in  the 
product.  There  was,  however,  thorough  workman¬ 
ship,  and  that  is  no  slight  thing  in  these  days.  There 
was  also  a  fine  appreciation  for  landscape  of  one  type. 
The  bracing,  tonic  qualities  of  a  sharp,  clear,  Ameri¬ 
can  day  meant  nothing  to  him,  if  we  are  to  judge 
from  Murphy’s  art.  They  meant  much  to  Winslow 


Homer.  The  outlook  of  a  man  like  Homer  is  inspir¬ 
ing.  He  opens  the  shutters  of  our  souls  and  lets 
in  the  light  of  day.  J.  Francis  Murphy  would 
draw  the  shades  to  avoid  the  glare  of  noon. 

NOBODY  whom  I  have  met  has  had  any 
enthusiasm  for  the  war  portraits  recently 
shown  at  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art.  Of 
the  painters  chosen  by  the  National  Art  Committee 
to  make  the  portraits  the  most  successful  is  surely 
Charles  Hopkinson.  He  was  entrusted  with  the 
portraits  of  three  relatively  unknown  men — Premier 
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Bratiano.  Premier  Pashich  and  Prince  Saionji.  It 
may  be  that  it  was  merely  chance  which  gave  Mr. 
Hopkinson  Premier  Bratiano  and  Premier  Pashich. 
As  an  outsider,  I  suspect  that  it  was  lack  of  faith 
in  his  ability.  If  my  suspicions  are  right  officialdom 
is  blind  indeed.  It  is  not  worth  while  discussing 
the  choice  of  the  artists.  No  radical  is  ever  chosen 
by  officialdom.  There  is  one  conservative,  Robert 
Vonnoh,  who  I  feel  would  have  done  far  better 
work  than  Mr.  Tarbell,  who  painted  the  portraits 
of  such  important  men  as  President  Wilson,  Mar¬ 
shal  Foch  and  General  Leman.  Vonnoh  through 
his  friendship  with  men  of  international  fame  such 
as  the  Adams  family  (Henry,  Charles  Francis 
Brooks)  would  have  been  well  suited  for  the  task. 

Joseph  De  Camp  has  painted  Premier  Borden  of 
Canada,  and  General  Currie.  Both  paintings  are 
good  solid  portraits.  Miss  Beaux  has  succeeded 
admirably  in  her  Cardinal  Mercier,  less  well  in  her 
Clemenceau.  John  C.  Johansen  has  also  been  suc¬ 
cessful,  especially  in  his  Field  Marshal  Haig.  The 
group,  “Signing  of  the  Peace  Treaty,”  is  quite  as 
Henri  Gervex  would  have  painted  it  thirty  years 
ago.  It  is  better  than  the  pot-boilers  Gervex  turned 
out  later  in  his  life. 

AMY  CROSS  exhibited  at  the  Powell  Galleries 
-  interiors  and  landscapes,  some  of  which  could 
almost  sell  as  Winslow  Homers  if  they  were  not 
signed  “Amy  Cross.”  Her  flower  studies  are  not 
less  attractive  than  her  Dutch  paintings. 

A  WINTER  without  a  show  of  George  Luks’ 
recent  art  would  be  a  winter  with  one  of 
its  important  elements  left  out.  It  is  difficult  to 
characterize  his  art.  Perhaps  the  closest  I  can 
come  to  a  characterization  of  it  is  to  say  that  it 
resembles  in  many  ways  the  poetry  of  Walt  Whit¬ 
man.  There  are  the  same  unconventionalities,  the 
same  felicity  of  expression  coupled  with  passages 
which  are  clumsily  executed.  There  is  the  same 
downright  sincerity.  Yet  Luks,  like  Whitman,  is 
not  unconscious  of  his  audience.  He  can  also  be 
bombastic,  almost  melodramatic.  He  is  of  the  soil, 
rough,  elemental.  Such  art  is  like  a  fresh  breeze 
off  the  sea.  It  is  also  like  the  wind  which  used  to 
blow  toward  our  house  when  it  came  from  a  cer¬ 
tain  quarter.  As  our  Irish  maid  used  to  say: 
“There’s  nothing  like  the  smell  of  pigs  to  make  a 
body  feel  at  home.”  It’s  a  good,  wholesome  smell, 
and  I  never  minded  when  the  wind  did  come  from 
that  quarter. 


“  FT  AVE  you  seen  the  Chinese  paintings  on 
A  -t-  Fifth  Avenue?”  the  young  man  asked.  “I 
did  not  know  there  was  a  show  of  Chinese  painting 
on  at  present.”  “There  is  and  an  important  one 
at  the  Montross  Gallery.”  “Why  I  was  there  yes¬ 
terday  and  I  saw  none  there  then.”  A  light  came 
to  me.  “Oh,  you  mean  paintings  of  China,  not 
paintings  by  Chinese.  You  mean  Frederic  Clay 
Bartlett’s  work.”  “Yes,  that  is  the  name  I  think. 
Were  you  ever  in  China?  You  should  go!  It  is 
such  a  beautiful  country — only  you  would  not  know 
it  from  Mr.  Bartlett’s  paintings,  for  they  have 
hardly  any  of  the  brilliancy  of  color  you  get  in 
China.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  they  are  bad. 
It’s  only  that  they  lack  the  richness  of  color  that 
all  who  know  China  well  love.  Of  course,  I’m  not 
an  artist,  but  that  is  my  feeling  about  his  work.” 

It  had  seemed  to  me  that  Mr.  Bartlett’s  paint¬ 
ings  of  China  were  very  true.  Alas,  a  trip  to  the 
Far  East  has  become  imperative!  I  must  go  to 
Peking  and  see  whether  Mr.  Bartlett  has  so  under¬ 
stated  the  wealth  of  color  which  the  young  man 
assured  me  was  there. 

THE  New  Hope  School  is  one  of  the  most  vital 
art  movements  in  America.  It  has  high  aims. 
There  is  usually  in  the  work  of  the  school  a  dis¬ 
parity  between  tjie  large  finished  paintings  and  the 
sketch.  The  sketches  promise  so  much.  The  paint¬ 
ings  do  not  show  the  joy  which  should  be  the 
accompaniment  of  labor.  If  only  we  could  “be¬ 
come  as  little  children,”  enter  again  into  the  land 
of  Arcadia,  take  the  joy  in  our  work  which  the 
lark  takes  in  its  song!  The  one  shadow  which 
hangs  over  much  of  the  work  of  the  New  Hope 
School  is  the  shadow  caused  by  a  lack  of  enthusiasm 
on  the  part  of  the  artists  themselves.  They  do 
not  love  life  as  the  greatest  masters  loved  it.  When 
you  cease  to  love  life  with  all  your  heart  the  tempter 
comes  in  and  his  form  is  that  of  the  theorist  and 
he  pulls  life  up  by  the  roots  and  shows  you  its 
technique.  You  begin  to  analyze  life  and  art.  Joy 
flies  out  at  the  window  as  the  theorist  comes  in  at 
the  door. 

Of  the  New  Hope  School  four  painters  have  been 
showing  at  the  Milch  Galleries  and  of  these  I  feel 
that  W.  L.  Lathrop  is  the  most  wholehearted,  the 
least  self-conscious.  “The  Mill,”  “Stubble  Field” 
and  “Evening  Light”  are  beautiful  canvases,  simply 
felt,  sincerely  painted.  Robert  Spencer  in  his  art 
is  not  so  spontaneous.  There  is  more  of  a  formula. 
Y  et  the  man  is  an  artist  to  his  finger-tips.  Long 
have  I  admired  his  work,  which  in  so  many  ways 
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is  equal  to  that  of  any  other  American  artist.  Yet 
it  is  as  the  carven  image  of  Galatea  before  it  was 
quickened  into  life.  There  is  a  water  color  by 
Winslow  Homer  which  I  loaned  a  year  or  two 
back  to  the  Brooklyn  Museum.  It  long  hung  in 
my  bedroom  and  gave  me  unalloyed  joy.  Two 
negroes  are  catching  sea  turtles  in  the  Bermudas. 
The  light  of  a  tropical  sun  glistens  on  their  bare 
shoulders.  No  tempter  had  ever  asked  Winslow 
Homer  if  such  a  painting  were  art.  He  painted 
it  with  the  joy  which  to  him  was  an  attribute  of 
life.  Could  Spencer  add  such  joy,  such  life  to  his 
art  he  would  be  America’s  greatest  painter. 

Of  the  four  painters  exhibiting  at  the  Milch 
Galleries,  John  T.  Pearson,  Jr.,  is  the  least  settled 
in  his  art.  He  himself  does  not  know  what  will 
be  his  ultimate  style.  His  sympathies  are  broad. 
The  future  may  have  much  in  store  for  him  or  it 
may  have  little.  If  he  can  fuse  into  a  living  thing 
all  the  various  elements  of  his  art  he  will  do  far 
more  than  Garber.  Garber’s  art  has  too  few  faults. 
It  is  like  the  manners  of  a  perfect  gentleman.  A 
swear-word  or  two  once  in  a  while  gives  a  touch 
of  life  to  painting  just  as  it  does  to  speech.  Garber 
never  swears  in  his  painting.  I  wish  the  seats  of 
the  chairs  in  his  interiors  were  not  so  very  low.  It 
gives  one  the  feeling  that  any  minute  the  occupant 
may  land  on  the  floor. 

RTS  AND  DECORATION  has  sent  ashore 
the  two  men  who  were  piloting  the  craft 
through  the  shoals  of  art,  Guy  Pene  DuBois  and 
Forbes  Watson.  So  large  a  craft  needs  skillful 
direction  and  the  art  world  is  wondering  who  will 
take  the  helm.  Rumor  has  it  that  the  control  has 
passed  into  the  hands  of  a  sculptor.  Another  report 
is  that  Mr.  Judd  has  hired  Madison  Square  Garden 
in  order  to  give  a  dinner  to  the  ex-editors.  I  shall 
accept. 

DO  the  boys  who  are  now  growing  up  read 
Mrs.  Custer’s  Boots  and  Saddles?  Is  the  Far 
West  the  land  of  romance  which  it  was  when  I 
was  a  boy?  Trench  warfare  seems  to  have  replaced 
the  tomahawk,  the  khaki  uniform,  the  more  pic¬ 
turesque  costumes  of  the  Indian  as  I  watch  the 
boys  playing  in  the  back-yard.  I  may  be  mistaken 
or  it  may  be  that  it  is  only  a  passing  fashion  and 
that  the  romance  of  Indian  life  will  again  be 
reckoned  as  the  only  romance  which  is  “One 
hundred  per  cent.  American.” 

At  the  Babcock  Galleries  Charles  M.  Russell 
has  been  showing  paintings  which  give  the  romance 


of  Western  life  of  forty  years  ago,  the  life  of  Boots 
and  Saddles.  It  was  a  life  which  made  that  of 
New  York  City  seem  very  dull  and  monotonous. 
Charles  Russell  enjoyed  the  Far  West  of  those 
days.  That  is  why  his  paintings  are  so  true.  They 
are  lacking  in  the  decorative  elements,  they  are  not 
always  beautiful  in  color,  they  are  not  even  well- 
composed.  They  are  direct,  straightforward,  sin¬ 
cere.  Sincerity  still  counts  with  some  people. 

DURING  the  war  of  1870  France  lost  two  of 
her  most  promising  young  painters,  Henri 
Regnault  and  Frederic  Bazire. 

We  have  recently  lost  two  painters  of  possibly 
even  greater  importance  to  our  art  than  they  were 
to  the  art  of  France,  Rex  Slinkard  and  Henry 
Martyn  Hoyt.  Neither  death  was  due  directly  to 
the  war,  yet  indirectly  it  may  have  caused  both. 
Hoyt,  on  his  return  from  France,  was  much  changed 
by  the  experiences  he  had  undergone,  and  it  is  quite 
possible  that  those  experiences  brought  about  his 
suicide  last  summer. 

His  work  recently  on  exhibition  at  the  Folsom 
Gallery  is  in  no  way  abnormal.  There  is  nothing 
in  it  to  suggest  a  catastrophe  of  any  kind.  It  is  sane, 
solid,  the  art  of  a  man  who  appreciates  that  temper¬ 
ament  is  not  all  that  is  needed  if  one  would  suc¬ 
ceed  as  a  painter,  and  that  drawing,  construction 
and  modeling  are  necessary  elements  of  an  artist’s 
training. 

Hiis  early  art  includes  two  or  three  interiors, 
conscientious,  good  work.  The  delicacy  of  many 
passages  shows  that  his  eye  was  eager  to  perceive 
subtle  distinctions  of  tone.  There  was  no  con¬ 
scious  attempt  to  be  clever.  It  is  the  straightfor¬ 
ward  work  which  indicates  ultimate  success,  the 
ultimate  success  which  he  was  not  destined  to  live 
to  see. 

THOSE  who  admire  Twachtman  found  the 
exhibition  at  the  Rehn  Gallery  the  most 
beautiful  that  has  been  held  in  many  years.  The 
paintings  shown  are  all  of  the  last  period  of  the 
master’s  life.  Here  we  have  the  fruition  of  long 
years  of  training  and,  not  less  important  with  him, 
of  dreaming.  It  is  strange  how  long  the  Occident 
seems  to  have  been  indifferent  to  the  beauty  of 
snow.  All  through  the  Renaissance  there  were 
masters  who  appreciated  summer  landscape,  with 
green  pastures  and  sloping  hills.  Mountains  and 
snow  were  not  loved.  Breughel  painted  snow  as 
a  background  to  a  group  of  merry  skaters,  but  he 
apparently  had  little  feeling  for  its  beauty.  The 
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Chinese  and  Japanese  alone  seem  to  have  loved 
snow  for  its  own  sake. 

In  the  Occident  Courbet  was  perhaps  the  first 
painter  who  made  snow  the  theme  of  painting. 
Many  years  later  Twachtman  showed  a  deeper 
understanding  of  the  mystery  of  snow,  an  under¬ 
standing  which  came  close  to  that  of  the  great 
masters  of  the  Orient. 

THE  art  of  our  native  Indians  is  not  dead 
nor  is  their  wonderful  folk-lore.  The  water- 
colors  by  Overton  Colbert  (a  full-blooded  Indian) 
at  the  Montross  Gallery  and  the  explanations  the 
artist  has  given  to  each  of  his  pictures  showed  that 
clearly. 

Here  is  the  “Origin  of  Shooting  Stars,”  a  Chicka¬ 
saw  legend : 

When  the  sun  god  goes  to  sleep  night  appears 
and  the  whole  world  is  bathed  in  violet,  blue  violet 
and  blue  green  stains  cast  from  the  hem  of  the 
rainbow’s  blanket.  Belated  hunters  are  lost  and 
all  the  tepees  wait  in  eagerness  for  the  return  of 
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their  hunters.  The  Great  Spirit  sends  the  star  folk 
out,  as  their  bodies  give  light,  to  help  the  hunters 
find  their  way.  Some  do  their  duty  and  shine  as 
brightly  as  possible,  but  others  are  lazy  and  care¬ 
less  and  do  not  shine  brilliantly.  The  Great  Spirit 
becomes  maddened  with  their  unkindness  to  their 
brothers,  the  hunters,  and  sends  a  dragon  spirit 
which  chases  them  and  finally  eats  them.  Thus  the 
chase  across  the  heavens  and  the  death  of  the  stars. 
In  the  tepee,  just  where  the  smoke  escapes,  all  see 
the  twinkle  of  the  star  and  then  it  goes  out  for¬ 
ever.  Neshola  screams  with  delight  and  the  moon 
laughs  and  winks  her  eye  as  she  sees  all.” 

OF  recent  shows  which  have  interested  me  none 
pleased  me  more  than  that  of  Mme.  Henriette 
Amiard  Oberteuffer  at  the  Arlington  Gallery.  No 
quality  in  art  appeals  to  me  more  than  intimacy, 
and  this  is  a  most  characteristic  quality  of  Mme. 
Oberteuffer’s  work.  What  will  be  her  future  art 
is  beyond  conjecture,  but  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  she  will  occupy  in  a  score  of  years  as  high  a 
position  as  that  which  Alary  Cassatt  held  twenty 
years  ago.  She  has  talents  of  the  highest  order 
and  her  talents  have  passed  through  the  ordeal  of 
thorough  training  without  having  suffered  thereby. 

GUY  WIGGINS  is  doing  better  work  each 
year.  Since  his  exhibition  at  the  Howard 
Young  Galleries  there  has  been  further  gain.  There 
is  much  in  his  work,  now  shown  at  the  Alilch 
Galleries,  to  admire,  little  with  which  one  can  find 
fault.  The  winter  scenes  are  perhaps  the  best.  I 
was  especially  struck  with  the  snow  scene  which 
is  in  the  center  of  the  left-hand  wall,  and  with 
the  two  upright  landscapes  each  side  of  it.  There 
is  much  beauty  in  the  three  paintings.  That  in 
the  snow  landscape  is  the  easiest  to  grasp,  but  that 
in  the  two  upright  paintings  is  possibly  rarer,  finer. 

The  work  of  Arthur  Goodwin  is  stronger  in 
its  contrasts  and  therefore  seems  more  virile.  His 
paintings  of  Boston  streets  I  like  better  than  those 
of  New  York.  Apparently  he  knows  Boston  better. 
Especially  good  are  the  two  paintings  of  Tremont 
Street,  which  were  painted  “con  amore.” 

HOW  many  of  the  readers  of  The  Arts  saw  the 
Stieglitz  photographs  at  the  Anderson  Gallery 
I  wonder.  Those  who  did  were  fortunate  for 
Stieglitz  is,  perhaps,  in  his  work  the  closest  of 
modern  photographers  to  the  golden  age  of  pho¬ 
tography,  the  epoch  immediately  after  its  discovery. 
That  was  before  photographers  had  become  self- 
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conscious.  His  photographs,  like  those  of  the 
golden  age,  are  carefully  made  from  an  untouched 
negative.  There  is  none  of  the  camouflage  by  which 
photographers  try  to  make  their  prints  look  like  oil 
paintings  with  the  canvas  showing  through  the 
paint.  Surely  no  other  American  photographer  has 
so  interesting  an  output,  extending  as  it  does  over 
thirty-five  years.  One  of  the  earliest  photographs 
is  of  a  horse-car  in  front  of  the  Astor  House,  the 
horses  being  watered  before  they  start  on  the  long 
trip  up  to  Harlem.  Stieglitz  has  not  divorced  his 
art  from  life,  and  that  is  what  makes  him  incom¬ 
parably  greater  than  a  photographer  like  Clarence 
White.  If  fault  is  to  be  found,  it  is  rather  because  of 
the  complete  abandon  of  his  expression,  the  lack  of 
reticence.  He  keeps  nothing  back,  he  gives  you 
his  whole  soul,  his  thoughts,  even  his  religion.  All 
these  and  much  else  are  in  his  photographs.  Stieg¬ 
litz  probably  knows  that,  although  he  has  revealed 
his  whole  personality,  he  has  only  revealed  it  to 
the  man  who  has  been  wandering  along  the  same 
roads.  To  others  the  photographs  will  be  purely 
objective. 

ON  Tuesday  evening,  February  8th,  there  was  a 
smoker  held  at  the  Macbeth  Galleries  in 
honor  of  Emil  Carlsen,  who  was  opening  a  one- 
man  exhibition  there. 

It  was  a  joyous  gathering.  Luis  Mora  did  some 
of  his  choicest  stunts  and  somebody  impersonating 
a  country  clergyman  aroused  shrieks  of  laughter. 


His  announcements  before  the  sermon  were  particu¬ 
larly  good.  “The  Monday  afternoon  sewing  circle 
will  be  held  Tuesday  morning  instead  of  the  usual 
Friday  morning.”  “On  Thursday  afternoon  at 
three  o’clock  I  shall  officiate  at  the  baptism  of  Mrs. 
Hawke’s  infant  son.  I  notice  Mrs.  Hlawke  in  the 
congregation  and  must  ask  her  to  be  there  promptly 
at  three  and  not  to  keep  us  all  waiting  as  she  did 
last  year.”  Is  it  strange  that  we  stayed  until 
after  midnight? 

It  is  in  his  still  lifes  that  Carlsen  shows  his  talent 
to  best  advantage.  In  them  he  is  very  careful  in 
the  selection  of  his  material  and  in  the  composition 
of  his  canvas.  In  his  landscapes  there  is  far  less 
selection,  and  that  is  why  they  do  not  give  the  same 
feeling  of  perfection.  Seurat  has  something  in  com¬ 
mon  with  Carlsen,  but  Seurat  felt  the  importance 
of  choice  in  his  landscape  compositions. 

No  other  modern  master  has  so  glorified  still  life. 
Carlsen  has  a  feeling  of  reverence  for  things  which 
possess  beauty.  Reverence  is  one  of  the  two  sources 
from  which  springs  great  art.  The  other  is  hatred. 
None  of  Carlsen’s  art  was  inspired  by  hate  for 
which  we  should  be  profoundly  thankful. 

In  a  lower  gallery  Luis  Mora  is  showing  a  series 
of  landscape  water-colors.  They  have  not  the 
amazing  truth  of  Winslow  Homer’s  water-colors, 
but  they  are  beautiful  things. 

On  the  same  floor  is  a  group  of  Miss  Eberle’s 
charming  little  statuettes.  She  knows  her  “East 
Side”  quite  as  well  as  Jerome  Myers  does  and  she 
has  even  more  humor. 

F?OR  many  years  I  have  wondered  at  certain 
things,  and  from  time  to  time  I  have  expressed 
my  wonder.  I  have  never  understood  why  the 
artist  and  the  writer  on  art  were  not  considered 
suitable  persons  to  sponsor  art.  There  is  an  exhi¬ 
bition  of  Swiss  art  at  the  Brooklyn  Museum.  Those 
of  my  readers  who  have  a  list  of  the  patrons  should 
look  it  over.  They  will  find  therein  the  name  of 
Dr.  George  W.  Brush,  but  not  that  of  George  De 
Forest  Brush;  that  of  Dr.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler, 
but  not  that  of  Howard  Russell  Butler.  There  is 
a  long  list  of  patrons,  but  you  will  look  in  vain 
for  the  names  of  Childe  Hassam,  of  Christian  Brin- 
ton,  of  Forbes  Watson,  of  Eliott  Dangerfield,  of 
John  Sloan,  of  Arthur  B.  Davies  or  of  Henry  B. 
Snell. 

If  I  were  asked  to  an  exhibition  and  I  did  not 
know  if  it  were  worth  seeing,  I  would  be  supremely 
indifferent  about  Charles  M.  Schwab’s  opinion  of 
it.  If  it  were  recommended  to  me  by  Childe  Has- 
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DURING  the  past  month  there  have  been  shown 
at  the  Brooklyn  Museum  admirable  historical 
mural  decorations  from  a  series  of  twenty  subjects 
which  is  to  be  presented  by  Charles  R.  Crane,  Min¬ 
ister  to  China,  to  the  city  of  Prague. 

The  decorations  by  Alfons  Mucha  were  well  ar¬ 
ranged,  but  they  are  almost  as  disconcerting  as  were 
the  posters  upon  which  rested  Mucha’s  sudden  rise 
to  fame  twenty-five  years  ago.  They  are  discon¬ 
certing  because  of  a  melodramatic  incident  in  each 
decoration  which  in  a  way  is  a  discordant  note. 
Take,  for  instance,  “Jan  Hus  Preaching  in  the 
Chapel  of  Bethlehem.”  The  unity  of  the  composi¬ 
tion  is  sadly  shaken  by  the  figure  of  Queen  Sophia, 
who  on  the  right  hand  side  in  the  foreground  is 
conducting  a  vaudeville  show  which  has  no  apparent 
connection  with  John  Hus.  What  it  all  means  I 
do  not  know.  I  accept  it  because  it  is  an  expres¬ 
sion  of  Mucha’s  inner  life,  because  it  is  an  expres¬ 
sion  of  a  race.  Boris  Godunof  has,  they  tell  me, 
no  dramatic  unity.  Yet  the  text  of  the  opera  is 
a  moving,  living  thing.  So  it  is  with  the  art  of 
Mucha. 

INCENT  VAN  GOGH’S  art  is  being 
shown  again  at  the  Montross  Galleries.  The 
works  are  those  exhibited  during  November  and  De¬ 
cember,  but  there  is  now  no  charge  for  admission. 


sam,  Arthur  Davies  and  Christian  Brinton,  I  would 
strongly  desire  to  go.  In  my  ignorance  such  men 
seem  in  every  way  worthy  of  being  placed  upon 
the  list  of  patrons,  and  I  continue  to  wonder  at 
certain  things. 

POWER  O’MALLEY  is  an  Irishman  with 
much  that  is  Irish  in  his  character.  His  pic¬ 
tures  of  Ireland  and  the  Irish  recently  shown  at 
Knoedler’s,  are  more  convincing  than  those  of 
Robert  Henri.  It  is  not  everybody  who  can  under¬ 
stand  that  peculiar  combination  of  antagonistic  ele¬ 
ments  which  makes  Ireland  what  it  is.  Doubtless 
Power  O’Malley  cannot  understand  Irish  character, 
but  he  feels  it,  he  sympathizes  with  it,  he  loves  it 
as  no  outsider  can  ever  love  it.  He  feels  how  close 
the  peasant  life  is  to  the  soil,  how  beautiful  is  the 
relationship  between  the  peasant  and  the  land. 
That  is  the  theme  of  his  art.  It  is  a  simple  theme, 
but  one  which  has  been  used  by  the  masters  in  their 
greatest  works. 

In  one  of  the  lower  galleries  there  was  hung  dur¬ 
ing  February  a  superb  exhibition  of  etchings  by 
James  McBey  and  D.  Y.  Cameron. 


THERE  has  been  a  good  three-man  show  at 
the  Touchstone  Gallery,  Miss  Heppie  En 
Earl  Wicks,  Miss  Grace  Noxon  and  Chester  Beach. 

“Billie”  is  a  barefoot  boy  sitting  on  the  ground 
in  a  summer  landscape  with  strong  sunlight  play¬ 
ing  on  his  sturdy  face  and  sturdier  limbs.  Miss 
Wicks  painted  him  as  he  sat  there,  and  she  got  the 
nonchalance  of  the  pose  and  the  joy  of  the  sun¬ 
light.  It  is  only  a  sketch,  but  it  is  a  sketch  on 
which  she  must  have  painted  with  all  her  soul. 
Her  other  figure  paintings  are  good,  but  none  is  as 
good  as  “Billie.”  Miss  Wicks  has  also  much  talent 
for  landscape. 

Miss  Grace  Noxon  is  less  even  in  her  art.  Some 
of  her  landscapes  have  little  quality;  others,  like 
“A  Turn  in  the  Brook,”  have  considerable. 

Chester  Beach  is  one  of  our  most  pleasing  sculp¬ 
tors.  He  is  not  a  Rodin,  but  he  has  a  touch  which 
imparts  beauty  and  grace  to  wood,  clay  or  marble. 

PAUL  HELLEU  has  not  lost  his  skill  except 
in  that  he  can  no  longer  be  sure  that  he  will 
invariably  succeed.  He  used  to  hit  the  bull’s-eye, 
figuratively  speaking,  nine  times  out  of  ten.  The 
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percentage  now  is  not  quite  so  high,  perhaps  seven 
hits  out  of  ten.  That  is  still  a  percentage  of  which 
many  of  us  younger  men  would  be  proud. 

There  are  those  who  do  not  admire  the  work  of 
Helleu,  who  find  it  superficial,  lacking  in  character. 
Compared  with  the  art  of  George  Luks  that  of 
Helleu  does  lack  character.  If  Helleu  does  not 
differentiate  character  as  Luks  does  it  is  because  he 
is  not  interested  in  the  problem.  His  art  is  essen¬ 
tially  aristocratic.  He  has  style  and  he  values  style 
more  than  he  does  character. 

EDMUND  GREACEN  succeeded  Twachtman 
at  the  Rehn  Gallery.  It  is  unfortunate  for 
Mr.  Greacen,  for  there  is  in  his  art  a  similarity 
to  that  of  Twachtman  which  forces  a  comparison 
between  the  two.  There  can  be  raised  no  question 
of  imitation.  Each  has  taken  Nature  and  painted 
her  as  if  seen  through  a  pale  gray  haze.  The  sub¬ 
ject  matter  of  Greacen  is  new,  the  combinations  of 
delicate  color  are  not  those  of  Twachtman.  The 
work  of  Greacen  is  not  entirely  satisfying;  the  best 
of  Twachtman’s  canvases  are.  What  is  the  defect 
in  Greacen’s  art  which  keeps  it  from  taking  its 
place  beside  that  of  Twachtman,  beside  that  of 
Whistler  ? 

Whistler  and  Twachtman  had  both  in  their 
youth  painted  with  strong  contrasts  of  tone.  They 
used  whites  almost  pure  and  their  darks  were  al¬ 
most  black.  When  you  paint  with  strong  contrasts 
mistakes  in  drawing  become  painfully  evident.  A 
student  who  draws  with  sanguine  on  gray  paper 
falls  in  love  with  his  own  drawings.  He  looks  at 
them  and  turning  his  head  first  to  one  side  and 
then  to  the  other  he  admires  his  handiwork.  With 
a  touch  of  Chinese  white  he  touches  up  the  high 
lights  (usually  after  the  model  has  stopped  posing) 
and  is  filled  with  pride  over  his  achievement.  Had 
he  drawn  with  black  charcoal  on  a  white  ground, 
even  he  would  have  seen  what  a  miserable  draw¬ 
ing  he  had  made.  In  the  painting  with  no  strong 
contrasts  of  tone  faulty  composition  is  hidden  even 
more  than  bad  draughtsmanship.  That  is  the  prin¬ 
cipal  fault  I  find  in  the  art  of  Edmund  Greacen. 
Beautiful  as  the  tones  of  his  paintings  are,  they 
would  be  far  more  effective  if  his  arrangements  of 
the  forms  were  always  beautiful. 

THE  art  of  H.  Melville  Fisher,  recently  shown 
at  the  Babcock  Gallery,  has  very  little  distinc¬ 
tive  flavor.  It  resembles  the  work  of  a  dozen  other 
men.  It  is  not  bad  art,  but  it  is  mediocre.  Among 
the  canvases  are  a  few  which  one  can  class  as  good 


work.  “Picking  Beach  Plums”  is  one  of  them. 
The  sky  is  tender,  ethereal.  The  dunes  which  fill 
the  entire  middle  of  the  painting  seem  true,  as  do 
also  the  Portuguese  women  who  are  gathering  beach 
plums  half  way  up  the  slope  of  the  dune. 

There  is  a  show  of  Cullen  Yates’  landscapes 
at  the  Arlington  Gallery.  There  was  a  story 
among  the  natives  up  in  Maine  that  Air.  Field 
objected  to  artists  painting  his  rocks  “because  if  Mr. 
Field  let  people  paint  on  his  land  he  couldn’t  sell 
any  of  his  own  pictures.”  Cullen  Yates  has  been 
painting  my  rocks  and  he  has  found  in  them  beauty 
which  I  had  never  seen,  just  as  I  would  find  in 
them  beauty  which  he  would  not  have  discovered. 
When  I  see  photographs  of  my  rocks  I  never  recog¬ 
nize  them,  but  I  did  recognize  Cullen  Yates’  por¬ 
traits  of  them.  Yates  does  not  see  the  sternness, 
the  hardness,  the  coldness  of  the  rocks.  He  does 
feel  their  sensuous  beauty.  If  we  all  felt  the  same 
emotions  in  the  presence  of  the  ocean  and  a  rock- 
bound  coast  it  would  be  a  dull,  stupid  world,  but 
there  is  an  infinite  variety  in  the  emotion  felt. 

Cullen  Yates  is  a  sincere  painter  whose  work  has 
been  improving  for  many  years.  He  has  a  per¬ 
sonal  outlook  on  nature.  It  is  not  the  outlook  of 
a  man  who  has  been  through  intense  emotional 
storms.  It  is  perhaps  a  bit  commonplace.  The 
outlook  of  some  of  the  greatest  landscape  artists, 
of  Hobbema,  of  Richard  Wilson,  of  Old  Crome, 
was  somewhat  commonplace. 

RYDER  and  Davies  were  shown  at  the  Ferar- 
-  gil  Gallery  in  January.  Ryder  would  have 
been  pleased  with  the  thought  of  the  joint  exhibition. 
He  used  to  speak  with  enthusiasm  of  Davies  both 
as  a  man  and  as  a  painter.  Of  the  paintings  shown, 
“The  Story  of  the  Cross”  seemed  to  me  the  most 
characteristic  of  Ryder’s  genius.  It  is  a  painting 
apart  from  most  of  his  other  work,  and,  as  nothing 
is  more  characteristic  of  Ryder  than  his  delight  in 
doing  something  apart  from  the  usual,  the  expected, 
so  “The  Story  of  the  Cross,”  in  being  alone  of  its 
kind,  shows  clearly  the  eccentricity  of  the  painter. 

In  speaking  of  art  to  William  Sartain  I  was  struck 
by  his  enthusiasm  for  the  art  of  Arthur  B.  Davies. 
It  gave  us  a  strong  bond  of  sympathy.  With  art  it 
is  the  old  thought,  “Love  me,  love  my  dog.  Of  the 
importance  of  the  paintings  by  Davies  shown  at  the 
Ferargil  Galleries  there  can  be  no  question. 
“Flushing  Summer,”  “Rose  to  Rose,”  “White 
N  udes”  are  beautiful  canvases.  They  also  play  an 
important  role  in  the  evolution  of  Davies’  art. 
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JONGKIND  and  Boudin  were  kindred  spirits. 

It  is  not  unfitting  that  they  should  have  a  joint 
exhibition.  Each  had  an  apprenticeship  during 
which  he  painted  tight  little  landscapes  in  which 
atmospheric  effects  were  sacrificed  to  truth  of  de¬ 
tail.  Each  rejoices  later  in  greater  freedom  of 
technique  which  he  had  learned  in  large  measure 
from  the  Impressionists.  Each  lost  after  maturity 
something  of  the  essential  probity  of  his  art. 

Jongkind  was  the  older  of  the  two  men,  having 
been  born  in  1822.  The  earliest  paintings  shown 
date  from  the  time  when  he  was  about  forty  years 
old.  “Marine”  and  “Port  de  Honfleur”  are  two 
little  masterpieces  dating  from  the  time  of  our  Civil 
War.  He  gained  in  power  until  the  early  eighties. 
Then,  after  a  year  or  two  during  which  his  art 
remained  stationary,  came  the  decline. 

Boudin  was  born  in  1824.  Possibly  a  little  more 
prosaic  in  temper  than  Jongkind,  his  work  has  qual¬ 
ities  which  have  given  him  a  firm  hold  on  the  hearts 
of  his  admirers.  His  work  wears  well. 

A  MUCH  -  HERALDED  exhibition  was  that 
of  landscapes  by  J.  Stewart  Barney  at  the 
Ehrich  Galleries.  The  show  was  not  a  bad  one, 
but  it  would  hardly  have  caused  a  ripple  if  Mr. 
Barney  had  not  been  well-known  in  New  York 
society  and  at  Newport.  It  was  interesting  to  see 
how  earnestly  he  has  worked.  At  times  he  has  been 
successful,  as  in  the  “Sunset  on  the  Moors.”  More 
often  he  has  failed.  His  failures  are  largely  caused 
by  his  blindness  to  certain  subtle  gradations  of  color, 
gradations  which  are  necessary  to  the  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  various  planes.  A  whole  mountain  slope 
will  be  painted  in  one  tone  with  hardly  a  change 
of  color.  That  is  not  true  to  nature.  Moreover 
it  is  not  art. 

GEORGE  BELLOWS  is  an  interesting  painter 
because  of  his  personality  and  in  spite  of  his 
theories.  Go  to  the  Ferargil  Gallery,  if  you  do  not 
live  too  far  away,  and  compare  his  work  with  that 
of  Thomas  Eakins.  Take  “The  Old  Swimming 
Pool,”  by  Eakins  and  compare  it  carefully  with 
“Tennis,”  by  George  Bellows.  Despite  the  sombre 
tone  of  the  “Swimming  Pool”  I  think  you  will 
feel  that  the  dramatis  persons:  of  the  swimming 
pool  are  real  men  and  boys.  Despite  their  nudity 
we  recognize  them  as  belonging  to  the  early  seven¬ 
ties.  There  is  something  about  the  way  they  wear 
their  hair  which  gives  the  date.  The  man  half 
lying  on  the  dock  is  unmistakably  an  American. 
It  is  an  invaluable  statement  of  historical  fact.  So 


men  looked  and  so  men  acted  in  these  our  United 
States  during  the  lifetime  of  Thomas  Eakins.  Turn 
from  it  to  “Tennis.”  Here  we  do  not  find  the 
real  men  and  women.  It  is  not  a  picture  of  real 
life.  The  color  is  more  the  color  which  we  associ¬ 
ate  with  nature,  but  the  dramatis  persons  are  pup¬ 
pets.  We  are  face  to  face  with  a  Punch  and  Judy 
show  done  by  one  of  the  most  clever  painters  ot 
America,  who  has  not  been  able  to  make  his  puppets 
live.  They  were  created  by  the  intellect  of  a  man 
not  with  his  heart.  They  have  not  the  life  which 
you  find  in  the  work  of  Eakins.  They  have  still 
less  the  imaginative  quality  which  characterizes  the 
creations  of  Alfeo  Faggi. 

Perhaps  I  have  been  unjust  in  that  I  have  chosen 
a  relatively  superficial  Bellows  to  compare  with 
the  work  of  Eakins.  That  may  be,  yet  I  would 
that  Bellows  with  his  glorious  talent  would  get 
down  to  work  and  paint  pictures  which  would  really 
give  the  life  of  our  epoch  as  Thomas  Eakins  gave 
us  the  life  of  the  half  century  which  closed  with 
his  death. 

AT  the  Armory  Show  of  1913,  now  alas!  but  a 
l.  memory,  there  was  exhibited  a  group  of 

sculpture  by  Archipenko,  a  Russian.  It  was  strong 
work,  largely  inspired  by  the  Greek  primitives,  yet 
showing  also  the  influence  of  Daniele  da  Volterra. 
There  are  now  being  shown  at  the  Daniel  Gallery 
early  drawings  by  Archipenko  and  at  the  Societe 
Anonyme  sculpture,  some  of  which  is  very  recent 
work.  In  the  early  drawings  the  influence  of 

Daniele  da  Volterra  is  more  evident  than  it  was 
in  the  sculpture  at  the  Armory  Show.  In  speak¬ 
ing  a  year  or  two  ago  of  Benton’s  art,  I  gave 
Daniele  da  Volterra  as  the  artist  to  whom  he  was 
directly  dependent  for  his  style.  I  was  mistaken. 
Benton  is  the  artistic  grandchild,  so  to  speak,  of 
the  Italian  master.  He  is  the  child  of  Archipenko. 

That  Archipenko’s  art  is  largely  derived  from 
an  obscure  Italian  painter  of  the  close  of  the  Six¬ 
teenth  Century  does  not  necessarily  take  from  the 
value  of  his  art.  Michael  Angelo  derived  his  art 
from  his  immediate  predecessors,  especially  from 
Signorelli.  Nicolo  Pisano  found  his  inspiration  in 
Roman  sarcophagi  a  thousand  years  old.  Archi¬ 
penko  has  not  imitated  Daniele  da  Volterra.  His 
drawings  are  singularly  personal.  In  the  earlier 
art,  he  found  his  own  emotions  expressed.  Daniele 
da  Volterra  revealed  Archipenko  to  himself.  Such 
things  occur  in  the  worlds  of  art  and  literature. 
Never  can  I  forget  the  day  I  read  the  first  page 
of  “The  Garden  of  Cyrus”  by  Sir  Thomas  Browne. 
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Here  was  prose  such  as  I  would  wish  to  write.  It 
gave  me  the  desire  to  write ;  it  revealed  me  to  my¬ 
self.  To  some  men  the  self-revelation  has  come 
through  the  sonnets  of  Shakespeare;  to  others 
through  the  paintings  of  El  Greco,  but  to  eacli  of 
us  there  has  come  a  moment  when  we  discovered  a 
link  which  joined  us  to  the  great  past.  The  sense 
of  a  mysterious  personal  relationship  with  that 
wonderful  past  was  strengthened.  The  strengthen¬ 
ing  of  the  link  was  a  source  of  renewed  life. 

Archipenko  has  used  the  art  of  the  earlier  master 
merely  as  a  starting  point  whence  he  has  journeyed 
into  strange  lands.  His  journeys  have  taken  him 
far  afield.  It  has  given  me  pleasure  to  wander 
abroad  with  him. 

ERNEST  LAWSON,  alone  of  the  four  painters 
who  exhibited  at  Daniel’s  in  January,  showed 
in  his  art  the  feeling  of  contentment  which  we  find 
in  the  paintings  of  such  an  artist  as  Sisley.  His 
subject  matter  is  taken  from  the  familiar  scenes 
about  him.  He  paints  our  American  winter  and 
paints  it  very  well — the  valley  of  the  Harlem  River 
with  the  outskirts  of  the  metropolis.  He  went 
abroad  a  year  or  so  ago,  went  to  Spain  and  painted 
some  good  landscapes  there,  but  he  seems  satisfied  to 
get  home  again.  Prendergast  would  be  at  home 
anywhere.  Henri  and  Glackens  have  a  taste  for 
the  exotic,  a  thing  which  hardly  existed  fifty  years 
ago  in  America.  Henri  goes  to  Ireland  to  paint 
peasant  children  and  to  the  West  to  paint  Indians 
and  the  Chinese.  1  he  life  of  Manhattan  seems  too 
humdrum.  Glackens  has  much  the  same  feeling,  ap¬ 
parently  a  fear  of  settling  down  and  painting  his 
own  home,  his  daily  surroundings.  I  speak  of  these 
things  because  I  feel  they  characterize  our  times, 
and  that  in  a  certain  sense  Glackens  and  Henri,  in 
their  restlessness,  are  more  modern  than  Lawson 
and  Prendergast.  El  Greco  had  this  restless  spirit, 
and  possibly  expressed  it  in  terms  of  beauty  beyond 
that  of  any  other  painter. 

Augustus  vincent  tack  is  having  a 

^  one-man  show  at  the  Kraushaar  Galleries,  which 
will  be  open  to  March  10.  Mr.  Tack’s  art  is  gain¬ 
ing  in  delicacy.  It  was  never  crude,  but  the  touch 
was  at  times  uncertain  and  an  uncertain  touch  be- 
get’s  clumsiness  which  precludes  delicate  handling. 
In  the  present  show  is  a  little  mountain  scene  painted 
in  the  Canadian  Rockies.  The  forms  were  the  forms 
which  Tack  had  used  in  two  decorative  panels 
painted  in  the  Chinese  style,  seven  or  eight  years 
ago.  The  earlier  decorations  were  imitations  of 


Chinese  art,  relatively  clumsy  in  execution.  They 
were  beautiful  in  color,  for  Tack  could  not  do  any¬ 
thing  ugly  unless  he  tried  very  hard  and  he  might 
fail  no  matter  how  hard  he  tried.  The  landscape 
in  the  present  show  is  far  more  true  to  nature,  is 
more  delicate  in  both  line  and  color  and  has  far 
greater  surety  of  touch  than  his  decorative  panels 
of  a  few  years  back.  The  landscape  is  character¬ 
istic  of  the  show  as  a  whole. 

THE  first  week  in  March  was  marked  by  the 
opening  of  several  good  shows.  At  the  Milch 
Gallery  Robert  Henri  is  showing  a  group  of  about 
twenty  paintings.  The  best  of  them  express  admir¬ 
ably  Mr.  Henri’s  personality.  Others  show  too 
much  a  tendency  to  depend  upon  formulas.  Paint¬ 
ing  a  portrait  is  simplified  if  one  always  paints  a 
mouth  with  a  definite  succession  of  brush-strokes. 

I  went  to  see  the  paintings  with  a  young,  unsophis¬ 
ticated  person.  “Why,  look!  All  those  people  have 
the  same  mouth.  Why  did  Mr.  Henri  do  that?” 
To  which  I  could  have  answered:  “Mr.  Henri  does 
it  to  save  time,  a  thing  valued  above  art.”  In  his 
best  work  Henri  strives  for  truth  and  not  to  save 
time. 

At  the  Powell  Gallery,  Wilford  S.  Conrow  is 
showing  a  series  of  portraits.  They  are  admirably 
done  and  in  the  one  case  in  which  I  know  the  sitter 
(the  portrait  of  Prof.  William  H.  Goodyear  of  the 
Brooklyn  Museum),  the  portrait  is  an  admirable 
likeness. 

Durand-Ruel  have  an  admirable  exhibition  of 
French  impressionists,  which  opened  March  7th. 
Monet  is  well  represented,  landscapes  of  every  epoch. 
My  favorite  is  perhaps  Sainte  Adresse,  a  beach  with 
boats  and  figures,  a  canvas  with  the  rough  masculine 
qualities  of  a  Courbet.  Two  decorative  panels,  “La 
musique,”  throw  a  new  light  on  the  talent  of  Renoir 
and  show  how  closely  he  was  allied  to  the  great 
French  painters  of  the  XVIIIth  Century. 

Possibly  even  more  important,  because  of  its 
greater  variety,  is  the  show  at  the  Wildenstein  Gal¬ 
lery.  It  is  a  historical  show,  beginning  with 
Prudhon  and  continuing  through  David,  Courbet, 
Delacroix,  Corot  to  the  great  impressionists.  Manet 
is  represented  by  “La  Prune,”  which  is  well  con¬ 
ceived  and  beautifully  executed.  Then  Claude 
Monet,  Renoir,  Pissaro,  a  superb  flower  study  by 
Odilon  Redon  and  a  magnificent  group  of  Cezannes. 
That  is  not  all,  because  in  the  other  large  gallery 
Mr.  Wildenstein  is  showing  the  work  of  modern 
French  illustrators,  a  very  fine  lot  of  things  by 
Benito,  Martin,  Yribe,  Marty,  Pierre  Brissaud, 
Bernard,  Boutet  de  Monvel,  Barbier  and  others. 
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WITH  the  death  of  Henry  Reinhardt,  head 
of  the  firm  of  Henry  Reinhardt  &  Son, 
the  Middle  West  loses  another  of  its  art 
pioneers.  Reinhardt  began  collecting  in  Milwau¬ 
kee  some  forty  years  ago  and  stimulated  an  appre¬ 
ciation  for  art  among  his  townspeople,  as  well  as 
among  a  small  circle  of  rich  collectors.  His  suc¬ 
cess  was  so  great  that  he  eventually  established 
galleries  in  New  York,  Chicago  and  Paris.  Henry 
Reinhardt’s  death  at  the  age  of  sixty-two  is  the 
passing  of  a  prominent  leader  in  the  spread  of  art 
appreciation  in  this  country. 

AT  the  Belmaison  Galleries  on  the  fifth  floor 
-  of  the  new  Wanamaker  Building  there  re¬ 
opened  recently  a  window  on  life  which  for  a  few 
years  had  been  closed.  I  wonder  if  you  know  the 
charming  illustrations  which  were  made  during  the 
later  part  of  the  Eighteenth  Century  by  Daniel 
Chodowiecki.  They  picture  a  world  which  has  not 
lost  its  innocence.  Take  the  water-colors  by  Pierre 
Brissaud,  “Les  Trois  Amies.”  It  has  the  charm,  the 
innocence  of  Chodowiecki’s  illustrations.  Pierre 
Brissaud  is  the  nephew  of  Maurice  Boutet  de  Mon- 
vel,  so  you  see  that  the  spirit  of  his  art  has  come 
to  him  quite  naturally.  With  Brissaud ’s  water- 
colors  Wanamaker  also  showed  colored  engravings 
by  Bernard  Boutet  de  Monvel,  the  son  of  the  great 
illustrator.  H'is  engravings  are  less  spontaneous 
than  the  water-colors  of  his  cousin.  He  has  evi¬ 
dently  thought  much  about  the  arrangement  of  his 
compositions,  and  as  a  result  his  engravings  look 
studied.  Bernard  Boutet  de  Monvel’s  art  has, 
however,  much  charm.  His  color  sense  is  very  good 
and  he  has  many  of  the  qualities  which  made  his 
father’s  art  so  intimate. 

A  GROUP  which  had  an  exhibition  last  year 
^  at  the  Touchstone  Galleries  had  another 
show  there  in  January.  Stewart  Crise,  Rich¬ 
ard  F.  Lahey,  Adelaide  Lawson,  Richard  Marwede, 
David  Morrison,  Alice  M.  Newton  and  H.  E. 
Schnakenberg.  Richard  F.  Lahey  has  learned  much 
from  many  sources.  The  sources  are  still  a  little 
plainly  indicated.  I  know  too  well  the  sources  of 
his  various  virtues.  He  has  been  looking  at  Mo¬ 
hammedan  miniatures.  They  are  glorious  things 
to  steal  from,  only  the  theft  must  be  kept  hidden. 
However,  the  particular  painting  which  shows  Mo¬ 
hammedan  influence  is  one  which  I  would  like  to 
own. 

1  hen  there  is  Alice  Newton,  who  is  always  good. 
She  has  an  instinct  for  what  those  who  know  call 


spotting.  Her  colors  are  arranged  (quite  uncon¬ 
sciously)  so  that  they  give  the  effect  of  music.  Miss 
Lawson’s  spotting  is  monotonous.  She  will  have  an 
area  of  green  and  near  it  an  equal  area  of  blue  and 
near  that,  in  turn,  an  equal  area  of  reddish-brown, • 
and  near  that  almost  ad  infinitum.  All  these  various 
areas  are  not  only  similar  in  size  but  they  are  also 
very  similar  in  shape,  and  the  result  is  unpleasant. 
There  is  talent  back  of  it  all,  but  talent  which  is  too 
conscious  of  self. 

H.  E.  Schnakenberg  is  an  earnest  worker  who 
will  succeed.  His  work  is  in  the  unpleasant  state 
of  a  half-baked  sponge-cake.  It  is  rising  nicely  in 
the  pan  and  evidently  will  be  a  great  success.  Only 
it  is  not  yet  done.  His  work  at  the  Independent 
Exhibition  shows  the  same  progress.  Stewart  Crise 
is  also  one  of  the  most  interesting  painters  of  the 
exhibition.  He,  too,  is  interesting,  less  for  his  ac¬ 
complishment  than  for  his  promise. 

There  is  no  good  reason  why  Richard  Marwede 
and  David  Morrison  should  not  have  as  much  praise 
as  any  other  members  of  the  group.  They  deserve  it. 

AT  the  Brooklyn  Museum  they  are  having  a 
>  Swiss  exhibition.  Switzerland  is  a  nation  with 
less  than  one  twenty-fifth  the  population  of  these 
United  States,  yet  Switzerland  has  produced  in  our 
days  four  painters  of  the  first  rank :  Segantini, 
Boecklin,  Hodler  and  Max  Buri.  To  have  done 
as  well  we  should  have  produced  a  hundred.  Of 
the  four  I  would  perhaps  rank  Segantini  as  the  most 
original,  the  most  personal.  He  was  born  in  the 
Trentino  of  Italian  stock,  and  when  he  was  six  his 
parents  went  to  live  in  Italian  Switzerland,  where 
he  was  brought  up.  So  it  is  that  three  nations, 
Italy,  Austria  and  Switzerland,  each  claim  him. 
The  Swiss  exhibition  has  three  examples,  an  early 
small  canvas  and  two  paintings  of  the  best  epoch 
of  his  life — a  magnificent  large  Segantini,  a  moun¬ 
tain  landscape  and  a  smaller  one  loaned  by  Mr. 
Hanfstaengl  (reproduced  in  the  January  issue  of 
The  Arts).  Perhaps  no  painter  has  ever  so  ex¬ 
pressed  his  love  for  landscape.  To  have  taken  as 
subject,  as  Segantini  frequently  did,  an  entire  moun¬ 
tain  range,  and  to  have  given  to  it  the  intimate, 
loving  touch  which  Hobbema  gave  to  a  bit  of  Dutch 
landscape  is  all  but  miraculous.  To  have  accom¬ 
plished  the  miracle  places  Segantini  among  the 
world’s  great  artists.  Hodler  has  been  overpraised. 
It  behooved  the  Teuton  to  find  among  his  ilk  some 
one  to  place  beside  Cezanne.  The  Teuton  found 
him,  and  Hadler  was  his  name.  No  one  except  a 
I  euton  would  ever  feel  that  Hodler  is  comparable 
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to  Cezanne  as  an  artist.  Hodler  has  done  some 
wonderful  work,  but  his  admirers  have  done  him 
an  injustice  in  ranking  him  with  the  great  French 
master.  At  the  exhibition  is  a  Boecklin,  one  of  the 
variations  on  “The  Island  of  the  Dead”  and  two 
smaller  canvases.  Other  important  contributions  to 
the  exhibition  are  works  by  Bruegger  (reminiscent 
of  Vlaminck),  Maurice  Barraud,  Bodmer,  Simon 
Durand,  Otto  Wyler,  Hugonnet  (a  beautiful  still- 
life  and  a  landscape),  E.  G.  Rueggand,  and  Frank 
Buchser  (three  interesting  portraits). 

TOULOUSE  LAUTREC  is  represented  by 
but  one  painting  at  the  exhibition  at  the  De 
Zayas  Gallery,  but  it  is  an  especially  interesting 
canvas,  one  which  gives  you  a  just  idea  of  his  paint¬ 
ing,  although  it  does  not  give  the  venom  which  he 
reserved  for  his  lithographs.  The  Cezannes  are 
important.  There  is  a  self-portrait  made  with  the 
pallet-knife  and  a  study  of  an  old  woman  which  is 
treated  with  more  tenderness  than  is  usual  with 
Cezanne.  There  is  also  an  early  figure  piece  which 
gives  one  a  new  point  of  view  towards  his  work. 
It  gives  a  new  sense  of  Cezanne’s  power.  There 
are  two  large  Gauquins  and  a  small  one,  all  three 
works  of  his  maturity,  but  not  of  the  latest  period 
of  his  art.  The  Van  Goghs  include  a  very  good 
landscape  and  there  are  also  some  Degas  pastels. 
The  Cezannes  are  the  most  impressive  of  the  group. 
I  hope  to  be  able  to  reproduce  one  of  them  in  the 
April  issue. 

IN  the  closing  years  of  the  XIXth  Century  the 
art  world  of  France  was  passing  through  a 
crisis.  Art  had  become  strangely  complicated. 
There  came  about  a  disgust  for  everything  but  the 
simplest  forms  of  art.  It  corresponded  to  the  dis¬ 
gust  which  the  rich  city  boy  feels  for  the  magnifi¬ 
cence  of  his  home  and  the  craving  he  has  for  simple 
country  life.  France  craved  a  simple,  natural,  un¬ 
conscious  art.  In  the  work  of  Henri  Rousseau 
French  art  lovers  found  what  they  were  looking  for. 

Henri  Rousseau  was  a  French  peasant  with  a 
remarkable  feeling  for  the  picturesque.  Although 
more  self-conscious  than  was  generally  supposed, 
on  the  whole  his  art  was  simple,  natural.  It  was 
as  a  bunch  of  wild  flowers  to  one  who  has  long 
been  cooped  up  in  a  large  city.  His  art  had  also 
a  touch  of  the  exotic,  for  Rousseau  had  a  love  for 
the  African  jungle,  for  tigers  and  monkeys  and 
tropical  vegetation.  At  a  time,  too,  when  men  were 
becoming  increasingly  impatient  there  was  much  to 
admire  in  the  patience  of  a  man  like  Rousseau. 


Of  the  verdict  of  posterity  as  to  the  value  of 
Rousseau’s  art  it  is  difficult  to  judge.  Should  it 
not  suffice  that  he  has  satisfied  the  craving  of  many 
during  the  last  quarter  century? 

HERE  is  at  the  Whitney  Studio  Club  an 
exhibition  of  decorative  textiles  and  sculpture. 
The  decorative  textiles  look  to  me  very  much  like 
batiks,  but  possibly  decorative  textiles  is  considered 
a  more  sonorous  title  when  giving  an  exhibition. 
I  prefer  to  call  a  spade  a  spade  and  shall  call  the 
textiles  batiks.  They  vary  greatly  in  beauty.  I 
would  hate  to  be  interned  with  “Fishes”  which  is 
crude  in  color  and  unpleasant  in  line.  Quite  dif¬ 
ferent  is  “At  Base  Hospital  114,  France.”  You 
might  not  know  it  was  “Hospital  114”  except  for 
the  catalog  and  you  might  not  even  know  it  was 
supposed  to  be  in  France.  If  you  have  any  feeling 
for  beauty  of  design  you  would  know  that  it  was 
a  lovely  bit  of  work. 

Fortunately  there  is  only  one  batik  as  unpleasant 
as  “Fishes.”  There  are  several  as  beautiful  as  the 
one  called  “At  Base  Hospital  114,  France.” 

The  sculpture  of  Salvatore  Bilotti  is  more  inter¬ 
esting  to  me  than  that  of  Harold  Erskine.  It  is 
more  sculpturesque,  more  monumental  in  its  forms. 
The  artist  who  has  the  feeling  for  the  sculpturesque 
unconsciously  sees  in  nature  the  forms  which  are 
fitted  to  sculpture  and  emphasizes  them.  Rude, 
Carpeaux,  Rodin  all  had  this  feeling  and  in  our 
days,  in  our  land  Gaston  Lachaise  and  Alfeo  Faggi 
are  not  lacking  in  an  instinctive  sense  of  what  is 
suited  to  reproduction  in  bronze  and  marble. 

Gerome  Brush  exhibits  a  bronze  figure  akin  in 
feeling  to  the  delightful  French  terra  cotta  figurines 
of  the  XVIIIth  Century.  Why  did  it  have  to  have 
an  incrustation  of  verdigris  so  thick  and  so  rough 
that  it  might  pass  with  the  uninitiated  as  an  Egyp¬ 
tian  goddess  of  the  third  Dynasty  which  had  been  re¬ 
covered  off  the  shores  of  the  African  coast  after  a 
few  years’  immersion  in  the  sea? 

ON  February  25th  the  fifth  annual  exhibition 
of  the  Society  of  Independent  Artists  was 
opened  at  the  roof-garden  of  the  Waldorf-Astoria 
with  a  private  view.  The  various  rooms  seemed  as 
crowded  as  at  the  private  view  of  the  last  show  and 
there  was  everywhere  the  feeling  that  the  exhibition 
was  quite  the  best  the  Independents  had  given.  The 
moderate  radicals  have  gained  much  ground  during 
the  past  year  at  the  expense  of  the  conservatives  and 
the  ultra  radicals.  I  have  no  space  in  which  to  give 
a  detailed  criticism  of  the  exhibition  and  will  there¬ 
fore  merely  give  a  list  of  the  artists  whose  work 
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interested  me  the  most.  It  can  serve  as  a  Baedeker 
to  those  who  do  not  dare  to  venture  far  from  shore. 
H  ere  is  a  list  of  my  personal  preferences : 

Alex.  Altenberg,  G.  C.  Ault,  Peggy  Bacon,  A.  S. 
Baylinson,  Reynolds,  Beal,  Bellows,  Ben  Be-nn, 
Theresa  Bernstein,  Melita  Blume,  Homer  Bo  s, 
Louis  Bouche,  Marian  Bouche,  William  Boylan, 
Gertrude  Boyle,  Branchard,  de  Brestian,  Brokaw, 
Brumback,  Beata  Brummer,  Paul  Burlin,  James 
Butler,  T.  E.  Butler,  Dorothy  Byard,  Florence 
Cane,  Oliver  Chaffee,  Judith  Chamberlain,  W.  G. 
Chard,  J.  R.  Chesno,  Nessa  Cohen,  Glenn  Coleman, 
Ann  Coles,  A.  P.  Couard,  Corene  Cowderv,  Jennie 
Cowdery,  William  Coyne,  John  Cunning,  Constance 
Curtis,  Mell  Daniel,  J.  H.  Daugherty,  Davey, 
Stuart  Davis,  Guy  de  Bouthellier,  Harold  Decker, 
Detwiller,  G.  R.  Dick,  F.  S.  Dixon,  Dorathea 
Dreier,  Florence  Dreyfous,  Margaret  Dudensing, 
Charles  Duncan,  Ederheimer,  Eilshimius,  Charles 
Ellis,  Charles  Engels,  Ruth  Farrell,  Lucy  Fauley, 
Alice  Ferguson,  Aimee  Fink,  A.  O.  Fischer,  Walter 
Fitch,  Mary  Foote,  Laura  Forbes,  Sarah  Freedman, 
Arthur  Freund,  A.  J.  Frueh,  Albert  Gallatin,  F.  D. 
Gardner,  J.  M.  Garvey,  Glackens,  Clinton  Goff, 
J.  R.  Grabach,  Grossman,  Gussow,  Gardner  Hale, 
Halpert,  Hammer,  Ingeborg  Hansell,  Pop  Hart, 
Marsden  Hartley,  Hartman,  Haworth,  Eugene 
Heiffel,  Helen  Heller,  Henri,  Hering,  Herzog, 
Heyer,  Alice  Hirsch,  Stefan  Hirsch,  Holzhauer,  L. 
Huber,  Margaret  Huntington,  A.  Jochim,  Carl 
Kahler,  Morris  Kantor,  Julia  Kelly,  J.  R.  Koop- 
man,  Kroll,  K.  Kuniyoshi,  Yasuo  Kuniyoshi,  Ed¬ 
ward  Kunze,  Lachaise,  Laurent,  Margaret  Law, 
A.  J.  Lawson,  W.  L’Engle,  H.  M.  Linding,  C. 
Logasa,  Alfred  Lohr,  Amy  Londoner,  N.  Luisi, 
Gus  Mager,  A.  H.  Maurer,  J.  C.  McPherson, 
Violet  Mege,  J.  Meierhaus,  W.  Meverowitz,  Thalia 
Millett,  George  Moe,  Armando  Moreda,  L.  T. 
Morgan,  D.  H.  Morrison,  Carl  Moser,  J.  H. 
Murray,  H.  F.  Nagel,  Gwendolyn  Nathans,  C.  A. 
Needham,  /  lice  Newton,  Howa-d  Notran,  O.  A. 
Nys,  George  Of,  Marjorie  Organ,  Walter  Pach, 
Pandick,  J.  F.  Parker,  “Paul,”  Natalie  Peck,  Agnes 
Pelton,  Grace  Phillips,  Polonyi,  Popoff,  C.  E. 
Prendergast,  Maurice  Prendergast,  Reiss,  Henri 
Richard,  E.B.Robb,  E.  E.  Rockwell,  Louise  Rogers, 
Mary  Rogers,  Rosenberg,  Doris  Rosenthal,  Samuel 
Rothbort,  G.  Rouault,  C.  V.  Sanborn,  Sanger, 
Schnakenberg,  Flora  Schoenfeld,  Eloisa  Schwab, 
Mary  Sellers,  Tcshi  Shimizu,  Henrietta  Shore, 
Shuster,  Sibley,  Adolph  Silverman,  Sloan,  J.  P. 
Slusser,  E.  B.  Smith,  Ismael  Smith,  Judson  Smith, 
Stan,  C.  J.  Stephens,  Edna  Sternfels,  B.  E.  Steven¬ 


son,  Florine  Stettheimer,  Helen  Stockman,  Julie 
Stohr,  E.  S.  Taylor,  J.  A.  Ten  Eyck  3rd,  Van  Vleet 
Tompkins,  Allen  Tucker,  Winthrop  Turney,  Jay 
Van  Everen,  Gustave  Verbeck,  S.  J.  Vickers, 
Jacques  Villon,  Walkowitz,  Warren  Wheelock, 
Florence  Weinberg,  Agnes  Weinrich,  Gertrude  V. 
Whitney,  Isabel  Whitney,  Clagett  Wilson,  Frances 
Wintringham,  C.  H.  Wright,  Mrs.  Laurence 
Wright,  John  Xeron  and  Marguerite  Zorach.  In 
the  next  number  of  The  Arts  will  be  some  repro¬ 
ductions  of  a  few  of  the  exhibits  in  the  Independent. 

AS  the  Winter  Exhibition  of  the  National  Acad¬ 
emy  of  Design  was  omitted  all  prizes  are 
given,  this  year,  at  the  Annual  Exhibition. 

The  Thomas  B.  Clarke  Prize,  of  three  hundred 
dollars,  was  awarded  to  “In  the  Hills,”  by  Leon 
Kroll,  A.  N.  A.,  of  New  York. 

The  First  Hallgarten  Prize,  of  three  hundred 
dollars,  to  “The  Old  Fisherman,”  by  Ross  E. 
Moffett,  of  Provincetown,  Mass. 

The  Second  Hallgarten  Prize,  of  two  hundred 
dollars,  to  “October,”  by  Felicie  Waldo  Howell. 

The  Third  Hallgarten  Prize,  of  one  hundred 
dollars,  to  “Michael  Brennen,”  by  Wm.  Auerbach- 
Levy,  of  New  York. 

The  Carnegie  Prize,  of  five  hundred  dollars,  to 
“Jersey  Waterfront,”  by  John  F.  Follinsbee, 
A.  N.  A.,  of  New  Hope,  Pa. 

The  Julia  A.  Shaw  Memorial  Prize,  of  three 
hundred  dollars,  to  “Head  of  an  Italian  Peasant,” 
by  Katherine  S.  Lawson,  of  Westport,  Conn. 

The  Thomas  H.  Proctor  Prize,  of  two  hundred 
dollars,  to  “Portrait,  Dr.  Richard  H.  Harte,”  by 
Leopold  Seyffert,  A.  N.  A.,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

The  Isaac  N.  Maynard  Prize,  of  one  hundred 
dollars,  to  “Young  Lady  in  White,”  by  R.  Sloan 
Bredin,  of  New  Hope,  Pa. 

The  Isidor  Gold  Medal,  to  “Comrades,”  by  How’- 
ard  E.  Smith,  of  Boston,  Mass. 

The  Saltus  Gold  Medal,  to  “Sunny  Hillside,”  by 
Charles  H.  Davis,  N.  A.,  of  Mystic,  Conn. 

The  Helen  Foster  Barnett  Prize,  to  “The  Offer¬ 
ing,”  by  Malvina  Hoffman,  of  New  York. 

The  Altman  Prize  for  Figure,  of  one  thousand 
dollars,  to  “Hunger,”  by  Walter  Ufer,  A.  N.  A.  of 
Taos,  New  Mexico. 

The  Altman  Prize  for  Figure,  of  five  hundred 
dollars,  to  “Flower  Girl,”  by  Helen  M.  Turner, 
A.  N.  A.,  of  New  York. 

1  he  Altman  Prize  for  Landscape,  of  one  thou¬ 
sand  dollars,  to  “Vanishing  Mist,”  by  Ernest 
Lawson,  N.  A.,  of  New  York. 
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The  Altman  Prize  for  Landscape,  of  five  hun¬ 
dred  dollars,  to  “Rag  Pickers,”  by  Robert  Spencer, 
N.  A.,  of  New  Hope,  Pa. 

The  Elizabeth  N.  Watrous  Gold  Medal,  to  “Al- 
lagresse,”  by  Bessie  Potter  Vonnoh,  A.  N.  A.,  of 
New  York. 

The  tendency  toward  radicalism  which  is  so 
marked  at  the  Independent  Exhibition  is  evidently 
spreading  elsewhere.  It  has  entered  into  the  Acad¬ 
emy.  Could  Walter  Ufer’s  “Hunger”  have  re¬ 
ceived  an  Altman  Prize  a  year  or  two  ago? 

AT  the  Bourgeois  Gallery  is  being  held  an  exhi¬ 
bition  of  sculpture  by  Alfeo  Faggi.  Seldom 
have  I  been  so  moved  by  anything  in  modern  art. 
For  years  I  have  been  talking  of  the  importance 
of  emotion  in  creative  art.  Faggi  has  created  for 
us  what  all  the  rules  of  Hambidge  could  never 
bring  about,  art  which  moves  us  precisely  as  we 
are  moved  by  love.  A  woman  passes.  The  world 
is  changed  for  us.  Do  we  sit  down  and  analyze  our 
emotions?  Are  we  obliged  to  use  rules  to  express 
our  passion  ? 

So  it  is  with  Beauty.  We  who  have  seen  her, 
if  but  for  an  instant,  have  but  one  desire.  We 
must  win  her.  Beauty  is  not  to  be  won  by  rules 
any  more  than  is  Woman.  She  yields  only  to  the 
passionate  lover.  He  alone  can  create  a  great  work 
of  art. 

In  the  April  number  of  The  Arts  there  will  oe 
an  article  on  the  sculpture  of  Alfeo  Faggi. 

THE  annual  exhibition  of  the  Connecticut 
Academy  of  Fine  Arts  will  be  held  in  April 
at  the  Atheneum  Annex,  Hartford. 

Louise  upton  brumback  is  exhibit- 

>  ing  a  group  of  landscapes  at  Knoedler’s  under 
the  direction  of  Mrs.  Albert  Sterner.  Mrs.  Brum¬ 
back  is  one  of  our  strongest  landscape  painters.  As 
I  wras  leaving  the  gallery  some  one  was  saying  that 
she  had  the  “snow  trust  skinned  a  mile.”  “And 
who  pray  constitute  the  snow  trust?”  I  asked. 
“Don’t  ask  me,”  he  answered,  “for  I  know  you’ll 
give  the  names  in  The  Arts  and  you’ll  say  you 
got  them  from  me.  If  you’ll  promise  not  to  let 
any  one  know  I  told  you,  here  they  are:  Redfield, 
Schofield  and  Gardner  Symonds.”  I  am  not  so 
certain  that  she  has  the  “snow  trust  skinned  a 
mile,”  but  I  do  feel  that  the  autumn  trust  will  have 
to  go  out  of  business  if  she  continues  to  paint  land¬ 
scapes  such  as  “Foliage  in  Autumn.” 

The  portraits  by  Juliet  Thompson,  also  being 
shown  at  Knoedler’s,  are  less  interesting.  They  are 
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good  in  workmanship,  but  have  little  quality.  I 
perfer  “The  Virgin  Consulting  the  Sphinx,”  a  com¬ 
position  which  has  much  charm. 

FANTIN-LATOUR  wras  talking  to  me  of  the 
Salon.  “Yes,  when  I  saw  the  work  I  found 
myself  trembling  with  emotion.  Here  was  a  new 
note,  an  art  so  exquisite,  so  personal  that  I  felt 
myself  most  ardently  desiring  that  its  author  might 
be  French.  I  have  come  to  fear  you  Americans 
since  you  have  produced  Winslow  Homer.  I  do 
not  want  the  center  of  the  art  world  to  cross  the 
ocean.  I  am  too  old  to  move  to  New  York.  Well, 
I  can’t  tell  you  what  a  relief  it  was  to  me  to  find 
when  I  looked  at  the  catalog  that  the  painting  was 
not  by  an  American,  but  was  the  work  of  a 
Mademoiselle  Dufau.” 

That  was  twenty  years  ago  and  now  Mile.  Dufau 
is  painting  portraits  of  rich  American  women  and 
painting  them  very  well  as  you  may  see  if  you  hap¬ 
pen  in  at  Knoedler’s. 


AUCTION  CALENDAR 


AMERICAN  ART  ASSOCIATION 


March  4,  afternoon  and  evening;  The  Charles 
Romm  Collection  of  first  editions,  manuscripts  and 
author’s  inscribed  copies  of  esteemed  19th  century 
and  modern  English  and  American  writers,  on  exhi¬ 
bition  from  March  1. 

March  7,  8,  9  and  10,  afternoons;  The  Burd, 
Ramsay,  Walker  Collections  of  Colonial  Furniture 
and  China,  on  exhibition  from  March  2. 

March  7,  evening;  Paintings  belonging  to  the 
estate  of  Mrs.  Franklin  Bartlett,  including  a 
Rembrandt  and  a  Peale,  on  exhibition  from 
March  3. 

March  8,  9  and  10,  evenings;  Etchings  and  En¬ 
gravings  consigned  by  Trowbridge  Hall  and  other 
Collectors,  on  exhibition  from  March  5. 

March  15  and  16,  afternoons;  English  furniture 
consigned  by  Major  Horsefeld,  on  exhibition  from 
March  11. 

March  17,  18  and  19,  afternoons;  Antique  Ori¬ 


ental  Rugs,  consigned  by  the  American  Foreign 
Trade  Corporation,  and  collected  by  Ali  Ashraff 
Soultanoff  of  Constantinople,  on  exhibition  from 
March  14. 

March  21,  evening,  March  22,  afternoon  and 
evening,  March  23,  afternoon ;  The  library  of 
James  Hammond  Trumbull  and  Colored  Prints 
consigned  by  Colonel  Osterrieth  of  Antwerp,  and 
Lucile  Flanagan  and  Miss  Fitzgibbons  of  Balti¬ 
more,  on  exhibition  from  March  18. 

March  29,  30,  31,  April  1  and  2,  afternoons; 
China,  Furniture,  Glass,  Silver,  Tapestries  and 
Rugs  consigned  by  Amos  A.  Lawrence  of  Boston, 
on  exhibition  from  March  24. 

March  29,  evening;  Paintings  collected  by  W.  G. 
Peckham,  on  exhibition  from  March  24. 

March  30  and  31,  evenings;  Ships’  Models  and 
Marine  Prints  belonging  to  the  dealer,  Max  Wil¬ 
liams,  on  exhibition  from  March  26. 


ANDERSON  GALLERIES 


March  1,  2  and  3,  afternoons;  Books,  Auto¬ 
graphs,  Manuscripts,  etc.,  from  the  library  of 
Anthony  J.  Drexel,  Jr.,  with  consignments  from 
other  sources. 

March  4  and  5,  afternoons;  Chinese  Porcelains, 
Jades  and  Paintings  from  the  collection  of  Lee  Van 
Ching. 

March  7,  afternoon  and  evening;  Autographs  and 
Manuscripts  from  the  purchase  and  stock  of  the 
late  George  D.  Smith,  Part  V. 

March  11  and  12,  afternoons;  Furniture, 
Bronzes,  Chinese  Porcelains,  etc.,  from  a  collection 
of  modern  furniture  and  objects  of  art. 


March  14  and  15,  evening;  Books,  Manuscripts, 
Maps  and  Prints,  including  the  Branford  Map 
from  the  library  of  the  late  Wm.  Loring  Andrews. 

March  17,  evening;  Paintings  by  old  masters. 

March  21  and  22,  afternoons;  Books  from  the 
library  of  a  late  New  York  gentleman. 

March  21  and  22,  evenings;  Modern  etchings 
from  the  collection  of  H.  V.  Jones,  of  Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

March  28  and  April  2,  afternoons;  Furniture, 
Tapestries,  Glass,  Chinese  Porcelains,  etc.,  from 
the  collection  of  a  New  York  art  dealer. 


WALPOLE  GALLERIES 


March  2  and  3  ;  A  collection  of  Japanese  Color 
Prints  from  an  old  collection  of  Julio  E.  van 
Caneghem,  from  France,  containing  thirty-five 
Kiyonaga,  as  many  Utamaro,  eleven  Buncho, 
Shuncho  tryptychs,  Harunobu,  Sharaku,  Toyokuni, 
^  eishi,  Hiroshige,  Hokusai,  Kuniyoshi  and  Hokkei. 
Exhibition  and  sale  at  Delmonico’s,  beginning  Feb¬ 
ruary  28. 


March  10  and  11;  Jade,  Crystal,  Porcelain,  Bro¬ 
cade  and  Costumes  of  Mrs  Walter  Austin. 

March  17  and  18;  Arms  and  Armour,  Brocade, 
Carving,  Lacquer  from  the  collection  of  George  T. 
Rockwell,  Part  IV. 

April  5  and  6;  Part  III  of  the  Hiroshige  col¬ 
lection  of  J.  D.  Metzgar  of  Moline,  Ill.,  includ¬ 
ing  books  on  Japanese  Art. 
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Leon  Osterrieth  Collection 
Sold  by  the  American  Art  Association 
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AT  THE  AUCTIONS 

By  the  Editor 


THE  last  few  weeks  have  seen  a  series  of  art 
sales  of  great  importance.  By  the  Walpole 
Gallery  was  sold  a  collection  of  Japanese  prints 
sent  over  from  France.  The  quality  of  the  prints 
was  very  good  and  the  prices  established  records. 
Under  seven  hundred  prints  brought  over  seventy 
thousand  dollars,  over  one  hundred  dolars  a  print. 
A  diptyque  by  Kiyonaga  sold  for  $3,150,  the  highest 
sum  ever  paid  at  an  American  auction  for  a  Japanese 
print. 

The  sale  of  the  Seligman  collection  of  works  by 
Degas,  conducted  by  the  American  Art  Association, 
aroused  much  interest.  Although  most  of  them 
were  bought  by  French  art  dealers  it  is  an  open 
secret  that  they  were  buying  largely  for  American 
clients. 

About  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  pictures  sold  will 
stay  in  America.  The  Knoedlers  paid  the  highest 
price  of  the  sale,  seventeen  thousand  dollars  for  an 
oil  painting  of  a  woman  in  a  white  dress  seated 
on  a  sofa.  The  seventy-one  works  brought  two 
hundred  and  twenty-six  thousand  dollars,  a  little 
more  than  three  thousand  each.  The  Brooklyn 
Museum  showed  excellent  judgment  in  its  pur¬ 
chases,  two  canvases  and  a  pastel. 

The  Lawrence  collection,  sold  by  the  American 
Art  Association,  brought  over  four  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  dollars.  The  prices  were  justified  by  the 
superb  quality  of  the  objects  sold,  save  in  the  case 
of  some  stained  glass  panels  sold  for  fantastic  prices. 
The  competition  lay  between  a  Pennsylvania  col¬ 
lector  and  an  art  dealer,  who  tried  to  punish  the 
collector  because  of  an  ancient  grudge.  He  forced 
the  bids  up  to  absurdly  high  prices,  but  had  to  buy 
himself  three  panels,  one  of  which  cost  him  seventy 
thousand  dollars.  Fhe  dealer  paid  dear  for  his 
whistle. 

A  sale  of  miscellaneous  antiquities  at  the  Ander¬ 
son  Galleries  interested  many  collectors.  The  qual¬ 
ity  of  the  objects  sold  was  very  high  and  they 
brought  good  prices  on  the  whole. 

It  is  years  since  a  collection  of  tapestries  has  been 
sold  comparable  to  that  which  Emil  Pares,  a  French 
dealer,  sold  at  the  Anderson  Galleries.  The  situa¬ 
tion  was  a  difficult  one.  New  \  ork  art  dealers  have 
very  heavy  expenses  which  keep  up  during  times  of 
financial  depression.  They  felt  it  unfair  that  a 
Parisian  without  their  overhead  expenses  should 
come  into  competition  with  them.  American  dealers 


boycotted  the  sale  and  the  result  was  that  the  mag¬ 
nificent  tapestries  were  sacrificed. 

At  the  Schraubstatter  sale  of  Japanese  prints,  by 
the  American  Art  Association,  when  a  certain  print 
by  Harunobu  was  reached,  Mr.  Kirby  stopped  sell¬ 
ing  and  explained  that  the  authenticity  of  the  print 
had  been  doubted  by  “an  artist-expert.”  He  ex¬ 
pressed  himself  as  satisfied  with  the  print  in  ques¬ 
tion  and  said  that  the  owner  had  bought  his  prints 
fifteen  years  ago  in  Japan,  which  indicated  that  it 
was  genuine.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  fraudulent 
Harunobus  were  very  common  in  Japan  at  that  time. 
The  French  collectors  bought  up  the  early  impres¬ 
sions  of  Harunobus’  prints  in  the  eighties.  When  we 
began  collecting  very  few  early  impressions  could 
be  had,  and  the  first  American  collections  had  a 
large  percentage  of  reprints.  When  about  1905  a 
number  of  Harunobus  from  the  Gookin  collection 
were  sold  in  London  the  English  experts  were  aston¬ 
ished  at  the  number  of  reprints.  They  were  unable 
to  account  for  the  inability  of  men  like  Gookin  and 
Fenellosa  to  distinguish  Harunobu  reprints  from  an 
early  impression,  but  as  I  frequently  explained 
American  collectors  had  never  seen  any  large  num¬ 
ber  of  early  Harunobus.  I  have  the  conviction  that 
Carl  Schraubstatter  is  exceedingly  conscientious  and 
that  he  had  faith  in  the  print  which  I  (“the  artist- 
expert”)  am  sure  is  a  relatively  modern  reprint.  I 
have  an  advantage  over  Mr.  Schraubstatter  for  I 
have  lately  brought  back  from  Europe  a  superb  old 
impression  of  the  same  print  now  hanging  in  the 
Montreal  Museum.  A  comparison  of  the  two  prints 
would  establish  my  contention  beyond  any  doubt. 

In  the  spring  of  1918  there  was  a  sale  of  Japanese 
prints  belonging  to  the  estate  of  the  late  Frederic 
May.  Among  the  prints  was  a  set  of  Harunobu 
prints  which  Mr.  Gookin  catalogued  as  authentic. 
At  the  sale  I  expressed  to  the  purchaser  my  opinion 
that  the  prints  were  reprints.  The  purchaser  re¬ 
plied,  “I  shall  take  the  matter  up,  Mr.  Field  and 
see  what  can  be  done  about  it.”  Three  or  four 
weeks  later  a  letter  from  Mr.  Gookin  came  acknowl¬ 
edging  the  Harunobus  to  be  false. 

The  prices  at  the  Schraubstatter  sale  were  low. 
Some  very  beautiful  prints  were  sacrificed.  I  be¬ 
lieve  the  relative  failure  of  the  sale  was  largely 
caused  by  the  large  percentage  of  inferior  prints 
which  gave  the  impression  that  the  collection  was 
far  less  good  than  it  actually  was.  It  was  unfortu¬ 
nate. 
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J.  Linnel  Collection 
Sold  at  the  Anderson  Galleries 


WILLIAM  BLAKE 


FORUM 


To  the  Editor : 

The  following  may  be  of  interest  to  your  readers. 
The  character  of  an  artist’s  work  is  often  depend¬ 
ent  upon  his  physical  nature.  Cabanal  was  a  blond 
man;  Bonnat  had  a  terra  cotta  complexion;  E.  L. 
Henry  was  as  diminutive  as  his  painting.  The  vi¬ 
sion  of  men  is  different.  Some  eyes  are  strong  in 
the  light,  others  in  the  dark. 

Some  years  ago  Tom  Eakins  and  I  were  going 
out  sailing  and  at  the  wharf,  he  noticed  a  yacht  in 
the  middle  of  the  river  and  said:  “Why  there  is 
Fairman  Roger’s  yacht.”  I  asked  him  how  he  knew 
and  he  said:  “I  can  see  the  name.”  When  I  re¬ 
plied  that  I  couldn’t  even  see  that  there  was  a  name 
on  the  boat,  he  would  hardly  believe  me. 

When  we  returned  from  our  sail  at  dusk  the 
yacht  was  in  another  position  and  I  said :  “Why, 
Tom,  Fairman  Roger’s  yacht  has  been  out  on  a 
sail.”  He  asked  me  how  I  knew.  “Why  I  can  read 
the  name,  can’t  you?”  Tom  Eakins  could  not  see 
it  at  all.  One  of  us  had  strong  vision  in  the  light, 
the  other  in  the  dark.  Notwithstanding  Eakins’ 
great  genius  there  is  in  his  work  a  relative  emptiness 
both  of  detail  and  of  color  in  all  his  shadows. 

William  Sartain. 

253  West  42nd  Street. 

January  31st,  1921. 

My  dear  Field : 

I  am  enclosing  check  for  my  subscription  to  your 
magazine.  It  i9  starting  out  with  great  promise.  I 
am  keen  for  a  magazine  of  great  circulation  which 
keeps  uppermost  the  idea  of  informing  the  public  on 
living  art — particularly  American  art — and  with 
enthusiasm.  We  are  at  least  as  good  as  the  artists 
of  any  other  country,  and  I’m  heartily  sick  of  our 
people’s  almost  grovelling  acceptance  of  everything 
foreign  or  old. 

I  wish  to  take  exception  to  an  error  in  one  of 
your  articles — due  to  lack  of  investigation  of  the 
facts.  The  laws  re-discovered  by  Jay  Hambidge 
have  very  little — if  anything — to  do  with  line  which 
you  state  is  their  greatest  concern. 

The  laws  he  reveals  are  based  on  the  principle 
of  growth  in  nature.  They  apply  to  the  division 
of  areas  and  are  expressed  in  terms  of  mass  and 
movement. 

Best  wishes  for  the  success  of  your  magazine.  I 
am  strong  in  the  feeling  I  have,  that  the  American 
public  would  be  happy  to  be  encouraged  to  have 


confidence  in  our  own  artists.  The  kind  of  pub¬ 
licity  American  artists  and  exhibitions  receive  at  the 
hands  of  the  major  portion  of  our  press  is  best  cal¬ 
culated  to  deprive  our  people  of  any  belief  in  our 
own  artistic  accomplishments  and  potentialities, 
with  the  inevitable  result  of  filling  our  homes  and 
galleries  with  the  works  of  other  countries.  We 
will  not  gain  the  respect  of  Europe  as  a  cultured 
people  until  we  stop  buying  their  product  for  a 
while  and  begin  to  substantially  develop  our  own. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

Leon  Kroll. 

P.  S. — If  you  care  to  publish  this  letter  you 
may  do  so — if  you  will  not  leave  anything  out  of 
it.  Expurgation  is  rarely  good.  I  think  it  is  only 
fair  to  Hambidge  to  have  the  correction  made. 

[Thanks  for  the  check  which  will  more  than  pay 
for  my  dinner  to-night !  Also  for  all  the  kind 
words  about  The  Arts.  I  am  also  “keen  for  a 
magazine  of  great  circulation  which  keeps  upper¬ 
most  the  idea  of  informing  the  public  on  living  art.” 
As  for  differentiating  between  American  and  foreign 
art  I  utterly  disapprove.  It  is  bad  taste  in  the 
French,  notwithstanding  their  years  of  supremacy 
in  art,  when  they  boast  of  their  artistic  ability.  It 
is  always  bad  taste  when  a  race  proclaims  its  superi¬ 
ority  to  another  race.  Out  of  such  vain  speech 
spring  race  hatreds,  jealousies,  war.  For  over  two 
hundred  and  fifty  years  my  ancestors  have  all  lived 
within  a  day’s  walk  of  the  Bowling  Green.  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  few  love  this  country  more  than  I  do. 
Yet  I  would  consider  myself  untrue  to  the  prin¬ 
ciples  for  which  my  ancestors  sought  refuge  in 
America  if  I  should  praise  a  work  of  art  more 
than  I  would  otherwise  have  done  because  it  was 
made  in  this  country  of  ours.  As  for  the  attitude 
of  our  people  toward  things  foreign  I  do  not  find 
the  “grovelling  acceptance  of  everything  foreign  or 
old.”  There  have  been  two  recent  sales,  one  of  old 
masters  at  the  Anderson  Gallery  and  one  of  works 
by  Degas  at  the  American  Art  Association.  The 
prices  of  the  old  masters  were  ridiculously  low. 
Those  at  the  Degas  sale  were  not  higher  than  the 
prices  which  our  better  known  painters  receive  for 
their  works.  We  began  gaining  the  respect  of 
Europe  when  Quincy  Shaw  began  buying  Millets 
and  Baryes.  With  every  purchase  by  an  American 
of  a  great  work  of  art  we  gained  respect.  Had  we 
been  pioneers  in  buying  the  works  of  Cezanne, 
Gauquin,  Seurat  and  Van  Gogh  as  we  had  been  in 
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buying  the  paintings  of  the  Barbi'zon  School  Europe 
would  have  respected  our  taste  in  matters  of  art 
more  than  she  does.  During  the  war  our  artists 
subscribed  large  sums  to  aid  their  stricken  brethren 
in  France  to  whom  they  owe  so  much.  Charity 
is  not  what  the  French  artists  wish  to-day.  They 
wish  to  be  able  to  sell  their  work  in  honest  com¬ 
petition  with  the  artists  of  other  nations.  Shall 
we  refuse  them  that  right? 

The  explanations  of  the  theories  of  Jay  Ham- 
bidge  which  have  been  given  me  and  especially  those 
which  I  received  from  Denman  Ross  concerned 
line  rather  than  mass.  Be  that  as  it  may  I  main¬ 
tain  my  belief  that  all  rules  of  composition  are 
symptoms  of  the  decadence  of  a  great  art  period. 
The  Greek  vases  so  praised  by  Mr.  Hambidge  seem 
to  me  cold  and  academic.  That  they  were  the 
product  of  rules  I  can  readily  believe.  The  art 
which  went  before  them  was  far  greater.  The 
earlier  art  was  instinctive.  The  beauty  of  the 
New  England  farm-houses  of  two  hundred  years 
ago  was  also  instinctive.  We  should  paint  as  a  bird 
sings  merely  because  the  joy  of  life  is  bubbling  up 
irrepressibly  within  us. — Editor.] 

To  the  Editor: 

I  should  be  glad  if  you  would  state  in  The  Arts 


ART  IN  SAN 

N  San  Francisco  very  little  art  activity  has  been 
shown  during  the  month  of  January — the  most 
important  exhibition  being  the  work  of  Miss  Charl¬ 
ton  Fortune,  which  has  been  shown  at  the  Helgesen 
Gallery.  Miss  Fortune  is  leaving  for  a  trip  abroad 
and  will  reside  there  indefinitely.  There  were 
twenty-seven  canvases  of  which  the  majority  have 
been  painted  this  year.  A  few  are  older — one  dat¬ 
ing  from  1916 — and  these  give  a  good  idea  of  the 
development  of  her  work  which  is  very  marked. 

M  iss  Fortune  is  frankly  a  realist.  She  makes  few 
remarks  which  might  give  an  index  to  her  convic¬ 
tions  in  art,  in  fact  she  avoids  making  sweeping 
statements,  which  is  a  commendable  trait.  She 
started  to  paint  very  much  under  the  influence  of 
Impressionism,  holding  fidelity  to  effects  of  sun¬ 
light  and  atmosphere  almost  as  a  religion,  but  this 
she  has  come  to  feel  as  somewhat  cramping.  Her 


in  reference  to  the  drawings  and  paintings  attrib¬ 
uted  to  Renoir,  recently  exhibited,  regarding 
which  you  have  stated  that  I  have  expressed  an 
opinion  as  to  their  authorship,  that  I  never  saw  the 
exhibitions  or  attended  the  sales  in  New  York,  that 
I  never  was  asked  for  an  opinion  on  them  by  any 
one  in  New  York,  and  that  when  I  saw  a  few  oil 
sketches  also  attributed  to  this  artist  in  Philadelphia 
I  merely  said  I  thought  them  very  charming,  but 
that  I  had  never  seen  any  works  by  Renoir  resem¬ 
bling  them ;  and  finally,  that  I  am  flattered  by  your 
opinion  that  I  am  a  judge  of  tea,  a  beverage  of 
which  I  have  as  little  expert  knowledge  as  of  the 
distinguished  artist’s  sketches. 

Yours, 

Joseph  Pennell. 

[My  dear  Mr.  Pennell. — I  regret  greatly  the 
fact  that  your  name  should  have  been  brought  into 
the  Renoir  controversy  when  you  were  in  no  way 
a  party  to  it.  It  all  came  from  my  accepting  with¬ 
out  investigation  an  article  published  by  an  art 
journal  which  prides  itself  on  its  standards  of  truth. 
Awfully  sorry  you  have  no  expert  knowledge  of 
tea.  I  have  a  fine  Oolong  which  would  have  rejoiced 
your  soul  had  you  been  an  expert. — Editor.] 

FRANCISCO 

present  work  has  taken  a  much  more  substantial 
form  technically. 

The  study  of  color  relative  to  light  and  form 
has  been  her  guide  and  the  result  as  shown  in  her 
recent  work  is  that  form  solidly  realized  has  become 
a  serious  concern,  and  light  and  color  her  means 
of  presenting  it. 

The  next  adventure  may  be  the  decorative  use 
of  form,  but  for  an  outspoken  realist  of  Miss 
Fortune’s  school  one  can  hardly  expect  deliberate 
decorative  effort.  She  claims  that  in  one  of  her 
larger  canvases  she  aimed  for  decorative  color.  The 
result  is  not  as  convincing  as  her  realistic  efforts. 
The  use  of  color  with  decorative  intent  calls  for 
more  studied  design  than  the  canvas  shows. 

Miss  Fortune  expects  to  present  the  same  exhibi¬ 
tion  in  Glasgow  next  autumn. 


A.  O. 


AUTOUR  DU  DADAISME 

Par  Jeanne  Charrot 


ONVIEE,  parmi  tant  d’autres,  il  y  a  quelques 

>  jours,  a  la  Galerie  Povolowsky,  13  rue  Bona¬ 
parte,  au  Vernissage  de  l’exposition  Francis  Picabia, 
je  me  demandais  ce  que  nous  reserverait  cette  soiree 
ou  devaient  recevoir  leurs  invites  les  chefs  du  mouve- 
ment  “Dadaiste.” 

Et  d’abord,  comment  definir  le  Dadaisme?  Pour 
moi  il  represente  un  mouvement  litterairo-artis- 
tique  d’une  fantasi'e  outree  qui  caracterise  bien 
Pepoque  un  peu  trouble  ou  nous  vivons. 

Les  Dadaistes  traduisent  cette  “fantaisie  par  un 
melange  de  plastique,  de  musique  et  de  “mots” 
n’ayant  pas  un  sens  bien  defini  mais  denotant  un 
“humour”  qui  cherche  a  reagir  contre  l’ennui  qui, 
apres  les  folies  qui  ont  suivi  directement  la  guerre, 
s’empare  de  presque  tous.  C’est  aussi  une  sorte  de 
reaction  contre  les  milieux  esthetes  faits  d’intellec- 
tuels  mediocres  qui  sont  tous  persuades  qu’ils  ont  du 
genie. 

Le  Dadaisme  n’est  evidemment  pas  profond,  mais 
c’est  un  courant  qui  gardera  une  place  dans  notre 
epoque  et  les  chefs,  Tristan  Zara,  Jean  Cocteau,  etc., 
veulent  rire  du  cote  ennuyeux  de  la  vie  et  veulent 
surtout  en  faire  rire. 


Traduire  la  conference,  la  causerie  si  on  peut 
appeler  ainsi  les  quelques  equations  debitees  d’une 
voix  comique  par  Tristan  Zara,  serait  je  crois,  im¬ 
possible.  Deux  phrases  me  restent  en  memoire  et 
ont  provoque  une  veritable  hilarite  parmi  l’assist- 
ance :  “Le  Dadaisme  travaille  a  rendre  les  gens 
idiots,”  et:  “Souscrivez  au  Dadaisme,  le  seul  em- 
prunt  qui  ne  rapporte  rien.” 

Tout  ce  que  je  puis  dire  c’est  qu’il  y  a  chez  les 
Dadaistes  une  franche  gaite  qui  est  communicative. 
Qui  n’a  pas  vu  Jean  Cocteau  installe  devant  un 
jazz-band  infernal  ne  peut  avoir  une  idee  de  sa 
drolerie. 

En  bras  de  chemise,  un  gibus  [opera-hat] 
d’antique  forme  sur  le  coin  de  l’oreille,  il  tqpe  a  la 
fois  sur  sa  grosse  caisse,  son  tambour,  des  flutes  a 
champagnes  pendues  apres  des  ficelles  le  long  d’une 
traverse  en  bois,  fait  marcher  un  clagson,  des  cym- 
bales,  des  castagnettes,  souffle  dans  un  mirliton. 
Enfin  il  conduit  son  orchestre  avec  le  serieux  d’un 
chef  dont  l’avenir  depend  uniquement  de  cette  soiree 
et  c’est  d’un  comique  irresistible. 

Bref,  les  Dadaistes  s’amusent  et  amusent  les 
autres.  N’  est-ce  pas  deja  beaucoup? 


MAITRES  D’HIER  ET  D’AUJOUR  D’HUI 

Par  Guillaume  Janneau 


L’ANNEE  1920  s’acheve  dans  un  triomphe.  Le 
/  Salon  d’Automne  revele  la  profonde  revolution 
qui  s’accomplit  actuellement  dans  l’esprit  des  jeunes 
artistes.  Le  Salon  des  Independants,  qui  se  prepare, 
va  confirmer  avec  eclat  les  deductions  qu’  on  y  pou- 
vait  faire,  et  montrer  toute  la  prudence  et  toute 
l’etendue  des  efforts  nouveaux.  Les  expositions  qui 
terminent  l’annee  semblent  avoir  ete  aiguisees  pour 
fixer,  dans  la  pensee  des  amateurs,  les  grands  reperes 
du  mouvement. 

Chez  Durand-Ruel,  c’est  Renoir.  Chez  Bern- 
heim-Jeune,  c’est  Cezanne,  apres  Carriere.  A  la 
Licorne,  c’est  Joseph  Bernard.  Chez  Druet,  ce  sont 
Guillaume  Dulac  et  Paul  Vera.  A  la  galerie  Mon¬ 
taigne  enfin,  c  est  Modigliani:  de  tous  ces  noms  les 
premiers  sont  deja  glorieux  et  les  autres  le  seront. 
De  ces  talents  tres  differents,  se  degage  une  double 
iecon :  Part  Franqais  tel  que  l’ont  fait  les  grands 
hommes  de  I860,  est  un  fleuve  qui  s’est  divise  en 


deux  bras  divergents.  Se  reunissent-ils?  Il  est  im¬ 
possible  de  le  prevoir  aujourd’hui,  car  ils  sont  egale- 
ment  abondants  et  frayent  leur  voie  librement. 

Eugene  Carriere,  c’est  la  peinture  d’ame  et 
d’esprit.  C’est  le  noble  dedain  de  la  matiere.  C’est 
la  confidence  d’un  coeur  a  des  coeurs,  d’une  pensee  a 
la  pensee.  L’artiste  qui  prononca  cette  parole 
emouvante:  “L’homme  n’est  pas  une  fonte ,  c’est  un 
repousse,  il  est  repousse  par  les  grands  coups  frappes 
du  dedans,”  cet  artiste  dedaigne  les  effets  purement 
sensuels.  Il  touche  par  des  moyens  qui  ne  sont  qu’  a 
lui,  par  une  langue  volontairement  depouillee  de 
tout  luxe  et  de  toute  parure.  C’est  une  priere  jaillie 
dans  la  cellule  d’un  ascete,  qui  serait  reste  genereuse- 
ment  humain,  par  l’aptitude  a  la  tendresse,  a  la  pitie, 
a  la  bonte. 

Mais  cet  admirable  artiste  est  un  solitaire.  Son 
influence  est  pratiquement  nulle.  C’est  un  splendide 
isole.  Toute  autre  est  au  contraire  Paction  intellec- 
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tuelle  d’un  Renoir.  Fait  singulier  :  si  les  chefs 
d’oeuvre  de  la  jeune  maturete  du  maitre  conservent 
a  nos  yeux  leur  grace  incomparable  et  leur  perfection 
unique  il  semble  que  ce  soit  l’effort  de  sa  vieillesse 
ardente  qui  ait  eveille  dans  la  generation  nouvelle  le 
plus  d’idees  et  d’inventions.  Le  dedain  de  Renoir 
pour  un  canon  de  la  beaute,  la  recherche  de  formes 
massives  qui  lui  paraissaient  exprimer  mieux  l’ani- 
malite  de  la  chair  vivante,  ont  suscite  tout  une  doc¬ 
trine  et  Ton  pourrait  dire  tout  un  ordre  de  senti¬ 
ments  artistiques  inconnus  jusqu’  a  lui. 

C’est  souvent  par  les  eleves  qu’  on  peut  mieux 
comprendre  les  maitres.  La  joie  de  couleur  1’eton- 
nante  et  riche  luminosite  des  nus  de  Renoir  seraient 
demeurees  pour  nous  un  accident  curieux  et  attrayant 
de  cette  noble  carriere  si  les  talents  que  cet  art  a 
evoques  ne  nous  en  expliquaient  aujourd’hui,  la 
raison  veritable.  Pour  les  disciples  du  maitre,  il  ne 
s’agit  plus  de  representer  un  objet  mais  de  suggerer 
une  impression,  de  provoquer  une  emotion  par  des 
moyens  simples  en  apparence,  bien  qu’ils  soient  le 
fruit  d’une  longue  etude;  il  s’agit  de  tracer  une  sorte 
de  canevas  assez  evocateur  pour  que  la  sensibilite  du 
spectateur,  collaborant  ave  celle  de  l’artiste,  complete 
l’oeuvre. 

Pel  est  le  caractere  de  l’art  d’un  Pierre  Bonnard; 
celui  de  Joseph  Bernard  l’affecte  aussi.  Statuaire. 


THE  ART 

BROOKLYN 

Brooklyn  Museum,  Eastern  Parkway. — Open 
week  days,  9  to  6 ;  Sunday,  2  to  6 ;  pay  days,  Mon¬ 
day  and  1  uesday,  25  cents.  Exhibition  of  Modern 
Swiss  Art. 

^  Hotel  Bossert,  Montague  and  Hicks  Sts. — 
Exhibition  of  the  Brooklyn  Society  of  Miniature 
Painters,  to  March  28. 

Plymouth  Institute,  Orange  and  Hicks  Sts. — 
Paintings  by  Hamilton  Easter  Field,  Sculpture  by 
Robert  Laurent,  from  March  20. 

Pratt  Institute  Gallery,  Ryerson  St. — Ex¬ 
hibition  of  American  Bookplate  Society,  to  March 
10.  Exhibition  of  Brooklyn  Water  Color  Society, 
March  19  to  April  2. 

MANHATTAN 

(Exhibitions  are  listed  in  the  order  in  which  they 
would  be  seen  by  a  visitor  beginning  at  Washington 
Square  and  going  north.) 

Whitney  Studio  Club,  147  West  4th  St. — 
Etchings  and  drawings  by  C.  F.  W.  Mielatz  and 


M.  Joseph  Bernard  apporte  dans  son  oeuvre  un 
double  souci  de  decoration  et  d’intense  expression. 
L’adorable  fraicheur  de  ses  figures,  rappelant  par 
plus  d’un  trait  Gauguin,  et  que  de  formes  d’art 
toutes  primitives  pourraient  avoir  enrichies  d’une 
nuance  de  sentiment  toute  nouvelle  dans  la  formule 
francaise,  et  due  a  une  recherche  de  l’ingenuite,  et 
d’une  sorte  d’animalite.  C’est  un  art  intensionnel. 
Rien  n’y  est  laisse  aux  jolis  hasards  de  l’improvisa- 
tion.  Tout  y  est  prepare  en  vue  d’un  effet  qui  doit 
simuler  l’effusion  spontanee,  echappant  au  controle 
de  l’esprit  critique.  Tache  ardue,  gageure  auda- 
cieuse,  qu’il  faut  toute  la  maitrise  de  Joseph  Bernard 
pour  realiser  a  son  honneur. 

C’est  de  cette  ecole  que  procede  visiblement  un 
Henri  Matisse  :  pareillement  le  pauvre  Modigliani, 
mort  tout  jeune,  laissant  les  temoignages  d’une  per- 
sonnalite  singulierement  libre  et  puissante.  Le 
peintre  avait  des  dons  eclatants.  Le  marque  dans 
une  serie  de  portraits  et  d’etudes  de  figure  plus 
seduisants  encore  par  le  sentiment  profond  qui  les 
inspire  que  par  leur  execution.  Les  simplifications, 
les  deformations  du  modele  affirment  une  volonte 
d ’interpretation  dans  un  sens  psvchologique.  Sur 
les  indications  posees  avec  une  tvrannique  autorite, 
que  d’idees  naissent!  Cette  peinture  la  est  de  la 
poesie;  poesie  d’inities  mais,  infiniment  precieuse. 

CALENDAR 

Donald  Corley,  to  March  17.  Members  exhibition 
to  April  20. 

Salmagundi  Club,  47  Fifth  Ave. — Annual 
Club  exhibition,  to  March  19. 

Belmaison  Galleries,  Wanamaker’s. — Photo¬ 
graphs  by  E.  D.  Hoppe. 

Civic  Club,  14  West  12th  St. — Works  by  Ar¬ 
thur  W.  Emerson  and  Magnus  Norstad,  to  April  1. 

National  Arts  Club,  119  East  19th  St. — Ex¬ 
hibition  of  Art  Directors  Club,  to  April  1. 

American  Art  Association,  6  East  23d  St. — - 
(See  Auction  Calendar.) 

Waldorf-Astoria,  Fifth  Ave.  and  34th  St. — 
Annual  exhibition  of  the  Society  of  Independent 
Artists,  to  March  24. 

Keppel’s,  4  East  39th  St. — Etchings  by  Buhot. 

Arlington  Galleries,  274  Madison  Ave. — • 
Paintings  by  Garber,  to  March  26.  Paintings  by 
Snell,  to  April  16. 

Macbeth  Gallery,  450  Fifth  Ave. — Paintings 
by  Charles  H.  Davis  and  W.  Elmer  Schofield,  to 
March  21.  Paintings  by  Jonas  Lie,  paintings  and 
pastels  by  Gladys  Thayer,  to  April  11. 
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Public  Library,  Fifth  Ave.  and  42d  St. — Collec¬ 
tion  of  Paintings.  Exhibition  of  the  Making  of 
Japanese  Prints,  to  April  15th. 

Dudensing  Galleries,  45  West  44th  St. 
— Exhibition  of  Foreign  and  American  Paintings. 

City  Club,  55  West  44th  St. — Paintings  by 
John  Newton  Howitt,  to  March  17. 

De  Zayas  Gallery,  549  Fifth  Ave. — Paintings 
by  Cezanne,  Degas,  Gauguin,  Van  Gogh. 

Montross  Gallery,  550  Fifth  Ave. — Paintings 
by  Van  Gogh,  to  March  21.  Paintings  by  Bryson 
Burroughs,  to  April  12. 

Knoedler’s,  556  Fifth  Ave. — Paintings  by  Pur¬ 
cell  Jones,  to  March  26,  Sculpture  by  Mrs.  Sheri¬ 
dan,  to  April  2.  Etchings  by  Rembrandt,  through 
March. 

John  Levy  Galleries,  559  Fifth  Ave. — Paint¬ 
ings  by  Carl  Blenner,  to  April  2. 

Ackermann  Galleries,  10  East  46th  St. — 
Early  English  Paintings,  to  March  31. 

Schwartz  Galleries,  14  East  46th  St. — Paint¬ 
ings  by  Theodore  E.  Butler,  to  March  19. 

Societe  Anonyme,  19  East  47th  St. — Sculpture 
by  Archipenko. 

Daniel  Gallery,  2  West  47th  St. — Water- 
colors  by  Flaley  Lever. 

Touchstone  Gallery,  11  West  47th  St. — 
Paintings  by  J.  C.  Carret,  to  March  26. 

Brown  Robertson  Co.,  415  Madison  Ave. — 
Photographs  by  Dr.  Goodwin.  Etchings  by  Boutet 
de  Monvel,  to  March  28. 

Braus  Galleries,  422  Madison  Ave. — Paint¬ 
ings  by  Gilbert  Gaul,  to  March  22. 

Arden  Gallery,  599  Fifth  Ave. — Sketches  and 
water-colors  by  Major  Willard  Straight. 

Museum  of  French  Art,  599  Fifth  Ave. — 
Modern  French  pastels,  water-colors  and  drawings 
to  April  3. 

Henry  Reinhardt  &  Son,  606  Fifth  Ave. — 
Paintings  by  George  Hitchcock,  to  March  26. 

Ferargil  Galleries,  607  Fifth  Ave. — Paintings 
by  Folinsbee,  to  March  16.  Paintings  by  Karl  An¬ 
derson  and  Henry  Waltman,  to  April  1. 

Babcock  Galleries,  19  East  49th  St. — Paint¬ 
ings  by  Herbert  Meyer,  to  March  26.  Paintings 
by  Wharton  H.  Esherick,  to  April  9. 

Kennedy  Gallery,  613  Fifth  Ave. — Modern 
Etchings,  to  April  1. 

Ainslie  Gallery,  615  Fifth  Ave. — Portraits  by 
Eric  Christian  Mounsback,  paintings  by  A.  Avinoff, 
to  March  10. 

Howard  Young  Galleries,  620  Fifth  Ave. — 
American  and  Foreign  Paintings. 

Rehn  Gallery,  6  West  50th  St. — Paintings  by 
Walter  Griffin. 

Wildenstein  Galleries,  647  Fifth  Ave. — 
Exhibitions  of  Modern  french  Art. 

Bourgeois  Gallery,  668  Fifth  Avenue. — Sculp¬ 
ture  by  Alfeo  Faggi,  to  March  19. 


Kingore  Galleries,  668  Fifth  Avenue. — Por¬ 
traits  by  Nikol  Schattenstein,  to  March  19.  Paint¬ 
ings  by  Repin,  to  April  16. 

Yamanaka  N  Co.,  680  Fifth  Ave. — Exhibition 
of  Buddhistic  art. 

Kraushaar  Galleries,  680  Fifth  Ave. — Paint¬ 
ings  by  Gifford  Beal. 

Ehrich  Galleries,  707  Fifth  Ave.  Modern 
Spanish  Paintings. 

Harlow  Galleries,  712  Fifth  Ave.  Paintings 
by  Dougherty.  Etchings  by  Lepere,  to  April  1. 

Durand-Ruel  Gallery,  12  East  57th  St. — 
Modern  French  Art. 

Folsom  Galleries,  104  West  57th  St. — Paint¬ 
ings  by  George  Bellows,  Eugene  Speicher,  etc.,  to 
March  24.  Paintings  by  Singer,  to  April  9. 

Milch  Galleries,  108  West  57th  St. — Paint¬ 
ings  by  Gari  Melchers,  to  April  9. 

Powell  Gallery,  117  West  57th  St. — Paint¬ 
ings  by  Philadelphia  Artists,  to  April  2. 

Mussman  Gallery,  144  West  57th  St. — Con¬ 
temporary  American  Etchings. 

American  Fine  Arts  Society,  215  West  57th 
St. — National  Academy  of  Design,  to  April  3. 

Hanfstaengl  Galleries,  153  West  57th  St. 
—Exhibition  of  Modern  Woodcuts,  to  March  15. 

Weyhe  Gallery,  710  Lexington  Ave. — Prints 
and  illustrations. 

Anderson  Galleries,  489  Park  Ave. —  (See 
Auction  Calendar.) 

Historical  Society,  170  Central  Park  West. — 
Important  Collection  of  Paintings  by  the  old  mas¬ 
ters  (open  to  the  public,  except  during  the  month  of 
August) . 

Museum  of  Natural  History,  Columbus 
Ave.  and  77th  St. — Permanent  collection  of  works 
of  art.  Open  week  days,  10  to  5;  Sundays,  1  to  5. 

Metropolitan  Museum,  Central  Park  at  East 
82d  St. — Open  daily  from  10  A.  M.  to  5  P.  M.; 
Saturday,  until  10  P.  M.  Sundays,  10  A.  M.  to  5 
P.  VI.  Admission,  Monday  and  Friday,  25  cents; 
free  other  days.  Etchings  by  J.  Alden  Weir,  laces 
from  the  Schiff  collection,  caste  of  sculpture  by 
Michelangelo,  to  April  1. 

Hispanic  Society,  Broadway  and  156th  St. — 
Important  collection  of  Spanish  works  of  art,  in¬ 
cluding  paintings  by  El  Greco,  Velasquez  and  Goya. 

OUT  OF  TOWN 

Vose  Gallery,  394-398  Boylston  St.,  Boston, 
Mass. — Paintings  by  Clifford  Ashley,  to  Vlarch  12. 

Baltimore  Water  Color  Club,  245  West 
Biddle  St.,  Baltimore,  Md.  —  Exhibition  from 
Vlarch  9  to  April  11. 

Pennsylvania  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  Broad 
St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. — Exhibition  to  March  27. 

Corcoran  Gallery,  Washington,  D.  C. — 
Paintings  by  Philip  A.  de  Laszlo,  to  March  20. 


ARCHIE 
PEN  CO. 

SOCIETE  ANONYME,  INC. 
19  EAST  47th  STREET 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


For  having  invented  the  circle, 
Columbus,  as  everyone  knows,  was 
tried  and  sentenced  to  death.  Today 
an  Archie  Pen  draws  automatically 
a  line  of  accurate  length  such  as,  for 
instance,  the  hypothenuse  of  a  possible 
triangle  in  which  the  length  of  the 
two  other  sides  is  given  arithmetic¬ 
ally. 

It  thinks  for  you. 

To  use  it  reveals  new  experiences, 
even  to  the  most  blase. 

A  distinct  achievement  of  the 
Archie  Pen  is  its  ability  to  bring 
delicacy  of  line  and  graceful  poise  to 
a  hard  dry  mechanical  drawing. 

It  has  already  found  great  favor 
among  architects,  draughtsmen,  be¬ 
cause  it  covers  a  third  more  space 
than  the  old-fashioned  Fountain  Pen 
and  complies  with  the  exigencies  of 
what  the  French  Scientists  call:  les 
inhibitions  imbibees. 

It  does  away  with  blotter. 

For  artistic  design,  quality  and 
value,  Archie  Pens  are  without 
equal. 

Presented  for  your  approval  at  the 
Societe  Anonyme,  19  East  47th  Street, 
New  York  City. 

Write  us  if  you  are  unable  to  se¬ 
cure  genuine  Archie  Pens  at  your 
favorite  stationer. 

The  name  will  be  found  at  the 
bottom  as  an  assurance. 


[This  brilliant  caricature  of  a  modern 
magazine  advertisement  is  the  work  of 
an  artist  well-known  in  many  fields  who, 
unfortunately,  objects  to  having  his 
identity  revealed. — Editor.] 
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Arthur  Tooth  &  Sons,  Ltd. 

^  =  ESTABLISHED  1  8  4  2  ========= 


High  Class  Paintings 


NEW  YORK:  709  FIFTH  AVENUE 
LONDON:  155  NEW  BOND  STREET 


If  you  want  to  know  what  is 
doing  in  American  art  visit 

THE 

INDEPENDENT  SHOW 

(ANNUAL  EXHIBITION  OF  THE  SOCIETY  OF  INDEPENDENT  ARTISTS) 

at  the 

Waldorf-Astoria  Roof  Garden 

Open  Daily  to  March  24th 
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Artistic  Touchstone  Houses 


fit** 


 . >.  .■ 


Touchstone  Studio,  No.  42 

OTONE  studio  with  front  of  stucco,  "j 
Porch  three  steps  below  entrance  to  ' 
give  interesting  design.  Colored  tile 
can  be  set  about  doorway.  Seats  built 
in  at  each  end  of  porch.  Evergreen 
trees  in  bright  colored  plant  jars  could 
be  set  in  porch.  Roof  lifts  gently  over 
entrance  arch.  Garden  wall  joins  the 
other  buttress  in  which  is  a  wall  foun¬ 
tain.  A  great  window  in  the  north. 
Opposite  large  fireplace  with  flagstone 
hearth  is  alcove  with  kitchenette  on 
one  side  and  bath  on  other.  Sleeping 
quarters  are  on  balcony  above  this  al¬ 
cove.  House  to  be  heated  in  winter 
with  furnace.  Blue  prints  show  con¬ 
struction  of  balcony  and  stair  leading 
to  it.  If  storage  or  heating  basement 
is  excavated  stones  uncovered  by  ex¬ 
cavation  could  be  used  for  sidewalls. 


BLUE  PRINTS  OF  COMPLETE  WORKING  DRAWINGS  OF 

THIS  STUDIO  READY  FOR  YOUR  BUILDER  -  -  -  -  $10.00 

THE  TOUCHSTONE  MAGAZINE,  1  WEST  47™  STREET,  N.  Y. 
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A  COMBINATION 

THAT  BRINGS  WITHIN  YOUR  VISION  THE 
AESTHETIC  AND  PRACTICAL  FIELDS  OF  ART 


The  Touchstone 

A  most  sumptuously  beautiful  mag¬ 
azine,  covering  in  a  broad  and  com¬ 
prehensive  way,  subjects  of  interest  to 
the  discriminating  American  family. 
Twenty-four  pages  of  duotone  illustra¬ 
tions  and  many  pen  and  ink  sketches, 
practical  plans  and  ideas  for  decora¬ 
tion. 

$5.00  a  year 


THETOUCHSTONE 

( 12  Numbers) 

HOMES,  GARDENS, 
CRAFTS,  FICTION, 
MUSIC,  POETRY, 
THE  STAGE 


The  Arts 

(7  Numbers) 

PAINTINGS,  SCULPTURE, 
MUSIC,  AUCTIONS, 

ART  NOTES, 

CRITICISM  AND 
REVIEWS 


THE  ARTS 

An  eighty-page  art  magazine  with 
forty  reproductions  of  paintings,  draw¬ 
ings  and  etchings.  No  other  art  jour¬ 
nal  gives  the  straightforward  criticism 
of  the  art  of  our  times  that  makes  THE 
ARTS  appeal  to  so  many  artists,  art 
dealers  and  connoisseurs. 

$2.00  a  year 


Both  Magazines  $6.00  a  Year 


SUBSCRIPTION  TO 

The  Touchstone  and  the  arts 

The  Arts,  Eagle  Building,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Enclosed  please  find  $6.00  in  payment  for  one  year’s  subscription  to  both  magazines  to 
begin  with . number. 

Name  . 

Address  . 

Add  $1.00  for  Canadian  postage;  $1.20  for  foreign  postage 
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EXHIBITION  OF  ETCHINGS  —  By  Kasimir 


Comprising 
Vienxis  of 

LONDON 

PRAGUE 

MUNICH 

FLORENCE 

ROME 

VIENNA 


The  Most 
Notable 
Kasimir 
Collection 
Ever 
Shown 
in 

New  York 


KASIMIR  EXHIBITION 


HANFSTAENGL  GALLERIES,  153  West  57th  Street,  New  York 


WORKS 
OF  ART 


MONTROSS  GALLERY 


550  FIFTH  AVENUE 

above  4Sth  St. 

NEW  YORK 


“V 


ADELINE  GENEE 

ETCHINGS  THAT  DANCE 

By  TROY  KINNEY 

KENNEDY  &  CO.,  613  Fifth  Avenne,  N.  Y. 
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Dudensing  Galleries 

Modern  Paintings 

Forty-five  West  Forty-fourth  Street 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


j 


Macbeth  Gallery 

ESTABLISHED,  1892 

ARLINGTON 
ART  GALLERIES 

PAI  N  T  I  N  G  S 

BY 

MODERN 

AMERICAN 

ARTISTS 

PAINTINGS 

OF  HIGH 

‘  v  .  •  I 

QUALITY 

WILLIAM  MACBETH 

INCORPORATED 

450  Fifth  Avenue  Fortieth  Street  New  York  City 

274  MADISON  AVENUE 

NEW  YORK 
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C.  W.  KRAUSHAAR 

Art  Galleries 

6  80  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 
Paintings,  Drawings  and  Etchings 
By  FORAIN  and  FANTIN-LATOUR 


WILDENSTEIN  &  CO. 

High-class  OLD  PAINTINGS  AND  WORKS 
OF  ART,  TAPESTRIES  AND  FURNITURE 


NEW  YORK 
PARIS  -  - 


647  Fifth  Avenue 
57  Rue  La  Boetie 


BOURGEOIS  GALLERIES 


( Incorporated) 


Old  and  Modern  Paintings 


668  FIFTH  AVENUE 

NEW  YORK 
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YAMANAKA  &  CO. 

680  FIFTH  AVENUE 
NEW  YORK 

Our  stock  of  Oriental  Objects  of  Art  is 
selected  not  for  its  commercial  value, 
but  as  representing  the  very  highest  ar¬ 
tistic  quality  available  and  its  consequent 
appeal  to  the  discriminating  taste  of  our 
art -loving  patrons. 

Japanese  Color  Prints,  Porcelains 
Brocades,  Potteries,  Paintings, 

Bronzes,  Jades,  Lamps,  Etc.,  Etc. 

OSAKA  BOSTON  PEKIN 

KYOTO  LONDON  SHANGHAI 


Old  Japanese  Color  Prints 

Culled  from  private  collections  in  Europe. 
The  finest  assortment  offered  for  sale  in  New 
York  for  years.  Can  be  seen  by  appointment. 


ROBERT  LAURENT 


106  Columbia  Heights  Brooklyn,  New  York 

Telephone:  264.8  Main 
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Ancient  and  Modern 

OAINTINGS,  DRAWINGS 

A  W SCULPTURE 

AT 

• 

' 

SCOTT  &  FOWLES 

GALLERIES 

590  FIFTH  AVENUE  :: 

NEW  YORK  CITY 

The  Ehrich  Galleries 

Paintings  by 

“Old  Masters”  Exclusively 
707  FIFTH  AVENUE  (at  55th  St.)  NEW  YORK 


E.  WEYHE 

710  Lexington  Avenue,  N.  Y. 

(Bet.  57th  and  58th  Streets) 


PORTRAIT  OF  A  LADY 
By  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  ( 1723-1792 ) 


SIR  JOSHUA  REYNOLDS  has  been  called  the 
founder  of  the  great  eighteenth  century  school  of 
painting  in  England.  Our  collection  contains  other 
fine  examples  by  him  and  by  his  contemporaries. 

Paintings  purchased  from  us  are  guaranteed  and  are 
exchangeable  at  any  time  at  the  full  purchase  price. 


* 

ART  BOOKS 

IN  ALL 

LANGUAGES 

* 


Aquatints  and  Lithographs  by 
ARTHUR  B.  DAVIES 

Catalogues  sent 

■ 

- -  - , ! 


. 


Durand-Ruel 

NEW  YORK:  12  EAST  57th  ST. 
PARIS:  16  RUE  LAFFITTE 


PAINTINGS 


HOWARD  YOUNG 

GALL  E  R I E  S 

IMPORTANT 

PAINTINGS 

By  AMERICAN  and 
FOREIGN  MASTERS 

H 


620  FIFTH  AVENUE 

(At  50th  Street) 


JOHN  LEVY 
GALLERIES 

High  Class 

PAINTINGS 

Ancient  and 
Modern 

* 


New  York  ;  s  5  9  FIFTH  AVENUE 
Paris  :  28  PLACE  V  E  N  D  O  M  E 


NEW  YORK 


— 


M.  Knoedler  &  Co 


Established  1846 


PAINTINGS 

By  OLD  AND  MODERN  MASTERS 

OLD  ENGLISH  MEZZOTINTS 
and  SPORTING  PRINTS 


OLD  AND  MODERN 

ETCHINGS  and  ENGRAVINGS 

HIGH  CLASS  RESTORING  AND  FRAMING 


<  f  h 

**\  •  M 

■  »#  * 

'  '  w  ' 

. 

**  *  •  . 

* 

• 

- - - - - - 

Paris 

556  FIFTH  AVENUE 

London 

17,  Place  Vendome 

NEW  YORK 

15,  Old  Bond  Street 

BROOKLYN  EAGLE  PRESS 


